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HE abortive bomb plot of May Day 
has been followed by one that has 
done some execution. It would be folly 
to ignore the necessity for the most 
energetic measures of protection against 
a danger so clearly proved to be serious. 
But it would equally be folly to imagine 
that the successful, or partly successful, 
planting of a few bombs is evidence of a 
powerful revolutionary movement. For 
stage effect nothing could be more im- 
pressive. But to bring about simultan- 
eous explosions in a dozen cities is nowa- 
days a feat that can be accomplished by 
a very small group of determined men. 
The melodramatic broadsides scattered 
alongside the bombs breathe all kinds of 
threatenings and slaughter, but they con- 
tain the interesting admission that “we 
are not many, perhaps more than you 
dream of though, but are all determined 
to fight to the last.” There is no more 
reason to-day than there was yesterday 
to think that any formidable number of 
people in this country are bent upon 
revolution by violence. There is a vast 
amount of dangerous revolutionism, but 
it is not of that type. The bomb ex- 
plosions may, however, rightfully be 
expected to do two things—intensify pre- 
cautionary measures against actual out- 


rage and awaken our parlor Bolshevists 
to a sense of the responsibility they are 
shouldering in encouraging what they 
like no better than the rest of us. The 
thing itself, in its physical aspect, is in- 
comparably less serious than what we 
have lived through more than once and 
have pretty completely forgotten. The 
railroad riots of 1877 and the doings con- 
nected with the Pullman strike in 1894 
were very much more like war than any- 
thing we are now witnessing. 

There are one or two expressions in 
the broadside which deserve the special 
attention of our sentimental idealists. 
The bombers fling down their challenge 
to the “lords of the autocratic republic.” 
“The great war, waged to replenish your 
purses” is the way they speak of the 
struggle against German domination 
into which the country threw itself with 
a unanimity never equalled in any pre- 
vious war. Whether our republic is 
“autocratic” or not may be a matter of 
opinion, but to say that the war was 
waged for the purpose of replenishing 
the purses of the rich is to say what is 
not only false but is the exact opposite 
of the truth. It is not true of any of 
the countries that entered the war 
against Germany; but in our own coun- 
try the interest of the rich was so clear- 
ly in favor of keeping out of the war 
that any person making such an accusa- 
tion writes himself down either a fool 
or a knave. Yet we have not observed, 
on the part of our standard organs of 
“idealism,” any very strenuous effort to 
extirpate this monstrous slander or to 
use fitting language in characterizing 
persons like Scott Nearing, whose pro- 
fessional antecedents make the utterance 
of it peculiarly disgraceful. It does not 
seem to occur to some people that devo- 
tion to truth involves any obligation to 
stop the spread of falsehood when the 
falsehood is calculated to foment revolu- 
tion. 


ECESSION in the Rhineland at least 
illustrates the German mentality. 

As yet it has no more seriousness than 
that. The Rhine folk have small love for 
Prussia, which remains powerful if not 
predominant in the new Germany. They 
have equally littie love for paying in- 
demnities or enduring Spartacan tyran- 
ny. East of the Rhine everything looks 
pretty stormy; westward the political 
weather is reasonably steady. To wish 


to escape from possible anarchy in Ger- 
many and obtain protection from the 
Entente is a counsel of prudence. In 
case Germany should reject ‘the peace 
terms, to declare herself independent 
would put the Rhineland in a favored 
position. There would be no blockade. 
Such considerations as these guide the 
independence party. They are natural 
enough, only it is odd to see them spring- 
ing up in that theatre of sentimental 
Germanism, the old Rhine Valley. The 
separation of the Rhine provinces from 
Prussia would make the military situa- 
tion easier for France. It would also 
further complicate a Central European 
situation which already looks about as 
brittle and variegated as a candy walk- 
ing stick. 


RGUMENT on the League of Na- 

tions has not reached a high level. 
If we except the debate between Presi- 
dent Lowell and Senator Lodge, it can 
hardly be said that the issue has yet 
been joined. In general, those for and 
those opposed to the League in its pres- 
ent form have not learned to talk the 
same language. So when the New York 
Evening Post, epitomizing the Presi- 
dent’s Memorial Day address, insists 
that an overwhelming American senti- 
ment favors a plan “to crown and as- 
sure the work of our heroic dead; to 
make a just peace that shall be lasting; 
to take a bond of fate against the oc- 
currence of another ruinous war,” it says 
what no one will deny. This is not ar- 
gument, it is merely exhortation. Ar- 
gument would have attempted to show 
how the League will accomplish these 
ends. President Wilson’s speeches in 
Boston and at the Metropolitan Opera 
House could not be called argument. 
They were the warm assertion and earn- 
est appeal of a partisan. The difficulty 
in all this matter goes as deep as the 
difficulty of conflicting temperaments. 
For some it is habitually easy to have 
faith that good impulses can be rallied 
for lasting benefits; others have too of- 
ten seen good impulses followed by self- 
ishness. The President, relying upon 
the growing desire to do away with war, 
was convinced that the Covenant, even 
before it was revised, was a trustworthy 
instrument. On the one side is humani- 
tarian optimism; on the other is the 
doubting lawyer’s eye looking for flaws 
in human nature. In a question having 
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so much at stake, neither side can afford 
to vilify the other. For it is evident 
that an honest effort is on foot to safe- 
guard the future of the world. In the 
interest of sober debate we publish in 
this issue a searching criticism of the 
Covenant by one well versed in the his- 
tory of international agreements. 


RESUMABLY such newspaper talk 

as appears occasionally, to the effect 
that the rest of the powers are willing 
to let Germany into the League of Na- 
tions, but that France holds out against 
it, is irresponsible. But it ought not to go 
unchallenged. We ought to be immune 
by this time from the gullibility that 
can not see beneath the sheep’s clothing. 
In any case, the time for swelling mag- 
nanimity is not yet. We are still at war 
with Germany and need to be reminded 
of the fact. We need also to be re- 
minded that we entered the war pretty 
late, and that, whatever our services, we 
have no right to inject an easygoing 
complaisance into the settlement. Now 
is the time, when the effort has been 
made and the reaction is on, to steel our- 
selves, by remembering what Germany 
did, into a steady purpose that such 
things shall never happen again. It is 
no time to talk about letting bygones be 
bygones, for we are not at all sure that 
there are any real bygones; it is impos- 
sible as yet to observe any clear signs 
that the German people has experienced 
any regrets except the very poignant one 
that Gott and his armies did not suc- 
ceed. In fact, it is doubtful whether the 
Germans will, for some time to come, 
realize that they were defeated. Cer- 
tainly they have not exhibited such qual- 
ities and mood as have been adjudged 
requisite in a member of the League. 

It is also highly unreasonable to ad- 
vert to the implacability of the French. 
“The*toad beneath the harrow knows 
exactly where each tooth-point goes,” 
and if we get into a censorious, or even 
a regretfully excusatory attitude, we 
run the risk of impersonating the “but- 
terfly upon the road,” who “preaches 
contentment to that toad.” For decades 
we have expressed pious surprise at the 
suspicions that lurked in the breast of 
France against Germany—Germany, the 
land of all the homely virtues and of 
Gemiithlichkeit. And then came the rev- 
elation, so startling and so ominous that, 
it would seem, the present generation 
could never forget it. In very self-in- 
terest we ought to lend to the present 
misgivings of France the weight which 
we now see to have been due to her for- 
mer forebodings. 


HE fervor and beauty of the Presi- 
dent’s address on Memorial Day 
should blind no one to its romantic fal- 
sity. Few of the quiet soldier-dead at 
Suresnes would know themselves as cru- 


saders and gospellers of perpetual peace. 
Not one of them but would have resented 
the implication that the poilu who was 
fighting immediately, and the Tommy 
who was fighting eventually, for his fire- 
side, represented a lower order of ideal- 
ity than his own. Their thoughts were 
his. He knew the Hun to be very pow- 
erful and terribly cruel. He sensed cor- 
rectly the possibility of German victory 
and the chance of there happening on 
our soil what had befallen in Belgium 
and Northern France. His was no dis- 
interested war against war, but plain 
war against “Kaiser Bill.” He wanted 
victory and was willing to die for it. 
Had the average American fighter known 
surely that death would be his portion 
with victory, and that peace would last 
only ten years, he would have given his 
life just as willingly. To poetize his 
simple and natural patriotism, to repre- 
sent it as a manner of internationalism, 
is to gild gratuitously facts that are in 
themselves sufficiently glorious. Few 
who have dealt intimately with enlisted 
men of the army and navy, sharing their 
hardships and admiring their pluck and 
clearheadedness, will admit as plausible 
this mortuary museum of plaster saints 
which President Wilson is at such pains 
to erect. For the League of Nations 
there should be arguments, without sen- 
timentalizing and denaturing that sacri- 
fice which our boys made so simply. 
From their wide-strewn graves they ask 
nothing of us but to honor them for what 
they did and for what they were. 


EMORIAL DAY assumed this year 

for the whole country a wider and 
deeper significance. There was no town 
or village which did not on that day 
turn its eyes towards France, ground 
rendered to them forever sacred, the af- 
fectionate guardian of our American 
dead. There was no town or village, East 
or West, North or South, that did not 
feel the emotion expressed by General 
Pershing: 


And now, dear comrades, farewell. Here 
under the clear skies, on the green hillsides, 
and amid the flowering fields of France, in 
the quiet hush of peace, we leave you for- 
ever in God’s keeping. 

There were none who did not feel that 
the simple services everywhere held 
would gain by annual repetition in power 
to console and in power to make plain 
the ways in which the future is to prove 
that these dead did not die in vain. Not 
the least happy circumstance attending 
the observation of the day was the pres- 
ence in many places of fine old men who 
had given their youth to insure that 
America should be a great nation. The 
old breach has long been healed. It 
closed over with the withdrawal of 
Northern rule in the South after the 
Hayes-Tilden election, it was strongly 
knit by the election of a Democratic 


president in the person of Cleveland and 
his appointment to national office of men 
who had borne arms for the “lost cause,” 
it disappeared altogether when boys 
from the North and from the South 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the Span- 
ish War. But on this Memorial Day the 
vanishing remnant on both sides of the 
old conflict gave over their splendid tra- 
ditions to the keeping of a new genera- 
tion of veterans who know nothing of 
division, but only America. 


RESSURE is again being brought to 

bear upon President Wilson in the 
matter of Ireland’s grievances. We have 
no doubt he will firmly refuse, as he has 
consistently done hitherto, to have any- 
thing to do with the matter. The Irish 
situation is apparentaly more threaten- 
ing to-day than at any previous time, 
and there is good reason to believe that 
agitation in America, or of American 
origin, has had a very considerable share 
in aggravating it. That Ireland has real 
grievances and that England has mud- 
dled horribly in its dealings with them 
it is impossible to deny, but it is not our 
affair, nor is it the affair of the Paris 
Conference. That body has quite enough 
to do in undertaking to settle the prob- 
lems that were created by the outcome 
of the war—the defeat of Germany, the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
key, the break-up of Russia, the con- 
fusion in the Balkan region. Nor is it 
merely a question of the magnitude of 
the task. The defeated nations have to 
be dealt with, but to open up all the 
wrongs and imperfections that may exist 
within the victorious nations would be a 
monstrous impertinence. We have no 
more business with the establishment of 
a reign of ideal justice in the British 
Empire than the British or French have 
with a like undertaking for our coun- 
try. There are several million people of 
negro race in the United States who are 
as effectively deprived of rights guaran- 
teed to them by our own Constitution as 
if that instrument had disfranchised in- 
stead of enfranchising them. But we 
have yet to hear of any advocate of 
American interference in Ireland pro- 
posing that Lloyd George or Clemenceau 
should insist upon the South making 
negro suffrage a reality. 


~~~ PADEREWSKI, writing to 
Mr. Hoover, says that he considers 
it “of vital necessity that these accusa- 
tions should be wiped out by the unbi- 
ased testimony of just men”—meaning, 
of course, the accusations in regard to 
pogroms in Poland. Unfortunately, 
there is little prospect of the accusations 
being “wiped out.” Between wiping out 
the accusations, however, and reducing 
them to a character far less injurious to 
the standing of the Polish Government 
before the civilized world, there is a 
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great difference; and it is to be hoped 
that the responsibility of that Govern- 
ment for the barbarities of whose perpe- 
tration there is hardly any room for 
doubt will be shown not to be what many 
believe it to have been. The facts them- 
selves are of course involved in obscur- 
ity, owing to the meagreness of our 
sources of information, but even when 
the external facts have been established 
there remains the question whether the 
powers that be in Poland have played 
a disgraceful part in connection with 
them. We all wish to give the new Po- 
land, upon which the hope of Europe so 
largely rests, the benefit of any doubt. 
Mr. Paderewski has made it perfectly 
easy for President Wilson to set on foot 
a thorough investigation, and there are 
few duties more pressing than this at 
the present moment. An immediate in- 
stitution of such proceedings should have 
the effect of tranquilizing both those 
who have been stirred up to fierce in- 
dignation and those who have denied 
that there is anything to be indignant 
about. The mere fact of a genuine in- 
quiry being under way may be expected 
to prevent further outrages for the time 
being. When the report has been made, 
it is not too much to hope that it will 
result in permanent protection against a 
repetition of them. 


OW that sport is reviving it is a 

good time to scrutinize with some 
care a form of sport which it had been 
better never to call forth from the ob- 
scurity of the days before the war. 
When Read carries through his carefully 
considered flight across the Atlantic, the 
world is delighted; when Hawker disap- 
pears into the storm and mist of the 
North Atlantic to reappear after hope 
had been all but extinguished, the world 
is thrilled. Besides much else, this is 
sport at its best and highest. Whatever 
quickening of the pulse one experiences 
in contemplation of such feats springs 
from an honest emotion that needs no 
curb. When a crowd of a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand persons assemble at 
Indianapolis to see automobiles driven 
five hundred miles round a race course 
in something over five hours, one may 
admit that a race is a race, and even a 
six-day bicycle grind seems capable of 
attracting the attention, though one 
might think the beholders meagrely re- 
warded for their time. But when the 
automobile race involves three deaths 
and a fractured skull, when Arthur 
Thurman is crushed to death beneath 
the wreckage of his overturned car, when 
Lecocq and his mechanician expire in 
the flames of their exploded gasoline 
tank, when the horror-struck crowd fixes 
its fascinated gaze on the surviving ra- 
cers, who make no pause, it is time to 
ask whether this sort of sport deserves 
reviving. It is time, rather, to say that 


this thing should be no longer tolerated. 
Nothing is proved by it save that to 
man’s recklessness there is no limit, but 
to the care of Providence for fools a 
very definite limit, and both these things 
we know already. The Roman amphi- 
theatre and the Spanish bullring afford 
far better sport, and in their effect on 
the spectator are not more hardening, 
more degrading, more thoroughly dis- 
gusting than the recent exhibition at 
Indianapolis. The Roman or the Span- 
iard, fortified by centuries of national 
tradition, might indeed spend a lifetime 
at his spectacles with far less harm than 
an American audience, with its tempera- 
ment unsubdued to such things, would 
take from a single repetition of the In- 
dianapolis public butchery. In American 
life there is no place for it; the noxious 
thing should be uprooted before it 
spreads further. 


ONGRESS can without difficulty 
make a modest, but important and 
immediate, contribution to the improve- 
ment of the housing situation by carry- 
ing out the recommendation made by the 
joint committee on housing of the New 
York State Legislatures that “mortgages 
on homes, and holdings in mortgages up 
to, say, $4,000,” be exempted from Fed- 
eral taxation. This would facilitate 
such investments in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way, and moreover is in keeping 
with similar exemptions already existing 
in the case of farm mortgages. On no 
similar subject, perhaps, is the attention 
of practical men more actively directed 
at this moment than on the housing ques- 
tion, and in no other direction can relief 
be effected by means so simple and di- 
rect. Adjustments of most questions 
that press upon us as a result of the 
war’s disturbances involve reconciliation 
of conflicting interests; in the matter of 
housing, quiet constructive work can go 
forward smoothly, and yet mitigate one 
of the severest hardships of the time. 


T is one of the few kind memories of 

the last Congress that, through mere 
press of other business, perhaps, it neg- 
lected to carry out the threatened repeal 
of the daylight saving law. What 
the present Congress will do will be 
watched with keen interest, for it would 
be hard to find an issue on which so 
overwhelming a majority of the people, 
backed by the judgment and practice of 
most European countries, is in agree- 
ment against a small but powerful mi- 
nority. We are not incapable of sympathy 
with the farmer; we will not let the 
prices we pay him for his products dis- 
tort our view of his rights or comforts. 
It is quite true, as he says, that the sun 
rises not one moment earlier in defer- 
ence to our retarded time-pieces and that 
the precious period between his appear- 
ance and the departure of the milk-train 


or the opening of the markets is lessened 
by a whole hour. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the farmer has yet 
viewed the matter in its broad aspects. 
Some farmers we know are difficult to 
reason with on a point like this; one 
such refused to set back his watch last 
year because he would have no traffic 
with “Democratic time;’” his own life 
was regulated by “God’s time’—or Re- 
publican, the difference being to him 
either not clear or wholly negligible. 
But most farmers are not like this; they 
are reasonable beings with a heart under 
their waistcoats which can be appealed 
to. It should be reached. It should be 
made to feel for the light-hungry gen- 
eration that fills the land. The farmer 
has the sun from his glorious rise to his 
often more splendid decline, but the mil- 
lions of indoor men, what that one hour 
of quiet afternoon light means to them 
is past all counting. Put the economic 
return of it as low as possible—and it 
would still be high—the spiritual value 
of it places it in the class of things that 
men had better fight for than lose; fight 
for, that is, through their congressmen. 


N influential body of artists and 
critics is urging the appointment of 
competent painters to commemorate our 
part in the war. In this matter we have 
let England and our European Allies get 
ahead of us. Possibly the movement is 
a little tardy. The great opportunity of 
bringing the horror and the glory of the 
trenches vividly before our best eyes has 
passed. There remains the duty of se- 
curing adequate portraiture of the great 
personalities of the war. And here Ser- 
geant York should be included with 
General Pershing. Before we despair 
too much of our artistic memorials of 
the war, we should not forget that John 
Sargent has been prowling not merely 
in the British but in the American 
trenches. He may have the answer to 
the desires of us all, if not in his port- 
folios at least in the back of his head. 
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What Constitutional Prohibition Means 


HEN it was announced that the 

thirty-sixth State had ratified the 
Prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States a singular 
thing happened. The leading newspa- 
pers of the country seemed suddenly, 
and for the first time, to become aware 
that a very big thing had been going 
on. This state of mind characterized 
alike those papers which had favored the 
amendment and those which had looked 
on in an attitude of more or less benevo- 
lent neutrality. The few papers which 
had had the courage to oppose the 
amendment were not taken by surprise, 
for their opposition was based not mere- 
ly on dislike of its specific object but on 
a clear-eyed appreciation of its enormous 
significance from the standpoint of funda- 
mental principles of government. The 
number of these journals, however, was so 
small that the phenomenon which pre- 
sented itself to the general mind when 
the newspapers of that morning appeared 
was that of a people suddenly realizing 
what they had done. This did not neces- 
sarily imply regret, but it did clearly 
show what to serious observers was 
already sufficiently plain—that the mo- 
mentous departure which was being 
made from our political traditions had 
received almost no attention at the hands 
of those whose duty it was to devote to 
any such development their best powers 
of intelligence and judgment. 

There has been introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress by the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House a bill 
which might justly be made the occa- 
sion for the devotion of yet another day 
of attention to the significance of the 
new departure. The bill contains the 
following provision: 

No person shall, on or after the date 
when the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States goes into 
effect . . . manufacture, sell, barter, give 
away, transport, import, export, deliver, 
furnish, receive, possess, or use any intoxi- 
cating liquor except as authorized in this 


act. 

If the United States wishes to go in 
earnest into the business of extirpating 
the drinking of intoxicants this is the 
way in which it will naturally go about 
it. This was of course in the mind of 
the Anti-Saloon League, and of the ac- 
tive promoters of Constitutional pro- 
hibition in general, all along. Many 
who, while the amendment was being put 
through, looked on with a half-asleep 
complacency may not have realized 
that this is what it meant. But there 
was never any reason to doubt that 
this is what its chief promoters in- 
tended to effect. With such a law 
on the statute books, search and seizure, 
every device and apparatus of inquisitor- 
ial control, will be part of the regular 
functions of the United States Govern- 


ment. Any community, such as that of 
New York City for example, regardless 
of the opinions or predilections of its 
inhabitants, will be subjected to all the 
rigors of Federal administration of a 
law affecting their daily life and habits. 
Nothing even remotely approaching a 
condition of this kind has ever been tried 
in this country; or, in time of peace, in 
any country of the modern world. Yet 
if we really want national prohibition, 
this is what we must have; and if we 
really want national prohibition by Con- 
stitutional enactment this is what we 
must endure until such time as a move- 
ment powerful enough to sweep into its 
current a two-thirds majority of each 
house of Congress and the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States has been 
set in motion and carried to a triumph- 
ant issue. That the possibility of this 
is dim and remote needs no argument. 

What will actually happen under the 
Eighteenth Amendment is nevertheless 
still matter for speculation. Much de- 
pends upon the spirit in which Congress 
may choose to act, and even the Supreme 
Court is also to be reckoned with. As 
regards the particular bill introduced by 
the Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee—a bill prepared, we are told, “with 
the assistance of counsel for the Anti- 
Saloon League”—its validity under the 
Eighteenth Amendment is clearly open 
to question. That Amendment reads as 
follows: 

Section 1. After one year from the rati- 
fication of this article the manufacture, sale 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the 
exportation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several 
States shall have concurrent power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 
Obviously the bill goes far beyond any- 
thing specifically authorized in the 
amendment. The amendment forbids 
“the manufacture, sale or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors,” but says noth- 
ing whatever about the right to “possess 
or use” them. The Federal Government 
has no police powers except those ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution. 
The separate States may forbid posses- 
sion or use, but it is difficult to see how 
Congress, under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, has any such power. Indeed we 
are inclined to think that a strong case 
might be made out even for the right to 
make liquors for one’s own personal con- 
sumption, not to speak of the right to 
possess or use them. The word “manu- 
facture,” in the acceptation in which it 
has been used within the memory of any 
man now living, has reference only to 
making for commercial purposes. A man 
who makes a corn-cob pipe for his own 


use, or a woman who makes an embroid- 
ered fire-screen for her living room, does 
not manufacture these things, and no 
ordinary law relating to manufacture ap- 
plies to them. 

Nor could a plea to this effect be dis- 
missed as a mere quibble or technicality. 
The language of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was carefully chosen by men who 
had devoted years to the promotion of 
the object they had at heart. There 
were in existence State laws, perfectly 
familiar to these men, which prohibited 
the possession of liquor. If they ab- 
stained from putting this prohibition 
into the amendment it was not by inad- 
vertence. They were presumably aware 
that there was still enough left of jeal- 
ousy for individual rights and for local 
self-government to cause many people to 
shy at an edict that made drinking a 
crime against the Federal Constitution, 
and they were not so sure of their vic- 
tory as to feel that they could without 
risk arouse this sentiment. The vote 
by which the amendment passed the 
House was but little above two-thirds of 
the members voting, and it is quite pos- 
sible that a more bare-faced expression 
of its intention would have caused its 
defeat. It was part of the whole strat- 
egy of the movement to make the con- 
test appear to be one solely between the 
forces of righteousness on the one hand 
and the liquor traffic on the other. The 
word “manufacture” carefully conforms 
to this notion. The desires of the mil- 
lions of people whose interest was in the 
drinking and not in the manufacture of 
liquor were kept sedulously in the back- 
ground. What decision the courts might 
might render on the subject we can not 
pretend to say, but a perfectly honest 
argument can be presented for the in- 
terpretation of the word “manufacture” 
as not covering the making of liquor for 
one’s own use. 

Whether anything will be done to miti- 
gate the rigors of the Eighteenth 
Amendment does not, however, at this 
moment interest us so keenly as does 
the intrinsic character of what was done 
when the amendment was adopted. To 
those who have any regard for the Con- 
stitution of the United States—and we 
take it there are still some such per- 
sons—the first thought about the 
Eighteenth Amendment must be that it 
is not merely a departure from the spirit 
of the Constitution but a degradation of 
the whole instrument. Unlike many of 
our State constitutions, the Constitution 
of the United States has hitherto been 
the embodiment only of those things 
which are essential either to the mark- 
ing out of the structure of our Govern- 
ment or to the preservation of funda- 
mental human rights. Such an instru- 
ment can command, and throughout our 
history has commanded, the loyal devo- 
tion of a great people. It is inconceiv- 
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able that this feeling could have been 
built up for a document which undertook 
to impose upon the people in permanency 
—to withdraw from the operation of the 
ordinary processes of majority rule— 
specific statutes undertaking to control 
the daily lives of a hundred million peo- 
ple scattered over the expanse of a con- 
tinent. As much as one provision can 
do to lower the standing of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Eighteenth 
Amendment has done. If there were 
nothing else to be said against it, this 
alone would be an objection whose grav- 
ity can hardly be overestimated. 

But not only is it a degradation of the 
Constitution; it is a gross perversion of 
the very idea of Constitutional author- 
ity. A degradation it would be even if 
its subject matter were merely outside 
the natural and proper domain of Con- 
stitutional enactment, and otherwise of 
no special significance; it is a perver- 
sion because it places behind the bul- 
warks of the Constitution not a safe- 
guard of liberty but a denial of liberty. 
Police regulations established by statute, 
whether State or national, embody, of 
course, many restraints upon liberty ; but 
they are repealable by the ordinary proc- 
esses of popular government. The pur- 
pose of the Constitution is explicitly to 
put some things beyond the reach of 
those processes. On the one hand there 
are things which relate to the distribu- 
tion of powers either between the 
States and the Federal Government or 
between different departments of the 
Federal Government itself. On the other 
hand there are things which are sup- 
posed to be vital to the maintenance of 
the essential character of our institu- 
tions. Over fundamental rights of mi- 
norities or of individuals is thrown the 
protection of an instrument which no 
mere majority can set aside. 


No better example of this can be given 
than the First Amendment, providing 
that “Congress shall make no laws re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” This has put it beyond the power 
of a majority of the people of the United 
States, however much they might at a 
given moment be carried away by preju- 
dice or fear, to proscribe any particular 
religion, or to compel individuals to pro- 
fess adherence to any religion at all. 
The Eighteenth Amendment is in dia- 
metrical contrast with the First. The 
First Amendment says that not even a 
majority of the people shall have power 
to deprive men of religious liberty; the 
Eighteenth Amendment says that not 
even a majority of the people shall have 
power to restore to men that liberty in 
regard to their personal habits which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. Generation 
after generation may pass during which 
a majority of the people shall wish to 
recover this liberty and shall find that 
recovery impossible except by nullifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. If, when that instrument was 
first adopted, any man had proposed to 
embody in it a provision of this kind— 
not relating to drink but to anything— 
he would have been regarded as imbecile. 
The safeguards of the Constitution were 
enacted not to impose upon future gen- 
erations the particular preferences of the 
men who made it, but permanently to 
protect against attack by fleeting popu- 
lar moods those things that were felt to 
be essential to the integrity of our free 
institutions. If the First Amendment 
had been framed in the spirit of the Eigh- 
teenth, instead of establishing religious 
liberty it would have established a na- 
tional church—and it would have made 
the Constitution of the United States a 
monstrosity. 


Our Relations to Russia 


Fyne KOLCHAK to-day embod- 
ies the national effort in Russia. 
With entire logic, the conferees at 
Versailles, as representing the idea of 
nationality, have recommended that Kol- 
chak be recognized. President Wilson 
has asked for delay and consideration. 
Meanwhile the dictatorship of Lenin and 
Trotsky finds itself daily diminished in 
territory and power. The end of Bol- 
shevism seems fairly in sight. A new 
government, not merely of the plain peo- 
ple but of the whole people, seems im- 
minent. It will owe small friendliness to 
the United States. 

We have no sympathy with those who 
regard the Russian situation as simple, 
and are ready to say how President Wil- 
son should have acted at each step. No 
relations with a government in revolu- 
tion are ever simple. General principles 


rarely work when power is shifting from 
day to day. All that can reasonably be 
expected in dealing with Russia is as 
decent an opportunism as we once ex- 
ercised towards a recent ally, during the 
French Revolution. 

But, whatever may be ambiguous in 
the Russian situation, there never has 
been a moment when our moral attitude 
towards the Bolshevik dictatorship 
should have been in doubt. Lenin’s 
avowed programme was the overthrow 
of all existing governments. The En- 
tente was rooted in a common faith in 
democracy. Doctrinally the Bolshevists 
are as distinctly the enemies of the En- 
tente as were the Junker Imperialists. 
Mr. Wilson has allowed this plain dis- 
tinction to be blurred, and thereby has 
done disservice to the cause of democ- 
racy everywhere. In emphasizing at all 


times the difference between govern- 
ments and peoples he has shaken con- 
fidence in representative government, 
and he has allowed the fault to go not 
where it largely belongs, to the indiffer- 
ence or ignorance of the voters, but to 
the machinations of governments. Thus, 
probably unwittingly, he has fostered 
the feeling that Bolshevism is a toler- 
able substitute for democracy. Possibly 
a sense of some wild ideality in the sec- 
ond Revolution made him averse from 
taking the obvious stand against both its 
undemocratic theories and its actual 
brutalities. Possibly “neutrality of 
soul” dictated complete non-interference 
in Russia. Unhappily, however, we did 
not even live up to our negative policy; 
we did interfere grudgingly and hap- 
hazardly, in a way to get all the odium 
possible both from the Bolshevists and 
from the Moderates. 

In the whole transaction there has 
been a confusion of two quite different 
issues. Evidently we must never be a 
party to dictating a particular form of 
government for Russia. So far as we 
are concerned, Russia is quite free to ex- 
periment in any form of anarchy that 
may please her. It doesn’t follow that 
we are bound to entertain friendly feel- 
ings towards any kind of misrule that 
Russia may choose for herself. Presum- 
ably we believe in our own institutions. 
We may have to do business with abso- 
lute monarchies or tyrannies of the pro- 
letariat—that is a question of policy; 
but our cordiality is properly reserved 
for those who share our own political 
and moral ideals. A false relativity and 
tolerance have been spread over the gulf 
that separates all free nations from Bol- 
shevist Russia. Her apologists have 
spoken as if intimidation ceased to be 
such in Holy Russia, as if the intention 
to upset all existing governments were 
a matter for amicable negotiation. 

Certain radicals have argued that to 
keep the way open for an eventual recog- 
nition of a Bolshevist régime in Russia 
was indispensable. That is true. Any 
kind of government that manages to es- 
tablish itself must be recognized. But 
these radicals really mean that we should 
help the Bolshevists along, which is quite 
a dfferent affair. As a matter of fact, 
our prolonged and indecisive flirtation 
with the Lenin dictatorship has merely 
got us the reputation of hyprocrisy and 
cowardice. The Bolshevists at least have 
the merit of knowing what they want. 

What this nation wanted and wants in 
Russia is some form of constitutional 
democracy. Obviously we can not work 
for it directly, but as plainly we should 
be foolish not to give incidental en- 
couragement, as occasion presents it- 
self, to any form of democratic organi- 
zation in Russia. Admiral Kolchak, who 
is provisional military dictator of more 
than three-quarters of the territory of 
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the Russias, is firmly committed to 
the calling of a constitutent assembly 
and to the legal termination of his own 
dictatorship. It may or may not be the 
moment for the United States to recog- 
nize him. At least all the presumptions 
are in his favor, whereas all the pre- 
sumptions are against Lenin. Moreover 
Admiral Kolchak has taken the pains to 
show that he is politically our friend, 
while Lenin has omitted no opportunity 
to show that he is our foe. 

Opportunism is plainly what is called 
for in the Russian situation, but an op- 
portunism with clear principles behind 
it. Decisions based on propitiating revo- 
lutionary sentiment at home are false 
decisions. The admission that a prole- 
tarian distatorship is an acceptable new- 
comer in the community of nations is an 


Germany 


OME twenty years ago, Alfred Zim- 
mermann, a German writer on colo- 
nization, recorded a significant observa- 
tion about the British system. He 
thought that system to be the best one 
for the Germans to follow, but admitted 
that they did not succeed in so doing. 
“The British arrangements,” says he, 
“when they are transplanted, have al- 
Ways experienced a complete transfor- 
mation, and one that has often destroyed 
their inmost essence.” The British, by 
contrast, have been notably successful in 
taking over suggestions from others, 
particularly the French, and working 
them out; thus, the system of full self- 
government in the colonies originated 
out of ideas derived from the French of 
the Revolutionary period, and has been 
applied with astonishing success by the 
British during the last fifty years. 

Out of the mélée of war, with its blunt 
revelations of essentials and of insuf- 
ficiences, there has emerged an acme of 
tribute to the British colonial system. 
The Germans were counting with con- 
fidence upon disaffection within the 
Empire, and were reckoning with India 
and South Africa almost as with their 
own. Yet the struggle was scarcely be- 
gun before that dream was shattered. 
The Empire held firmly together, the 
colonials rushed to the assistance of the 
mother-country, and the rajahs assem- 
bled their wealth and their man-power 
to defend their alleged oppressors. The 
story of Germany’s gigantic miscalcula- 
tion as to the imminent break-up of the 
British Empire does not need to be re- 
lated anew. And something the same 
thing has occcurred in the case of the 
French; for their colonials, too, have 
rallied to the defense. Many a black 
warrior has laid down his life under the 
tricolor in such manner that it could 
not have meant to him the banner of 
tyranny or of serfdom. But where 


abject surrender of the principles for 
which we have fought. That the Russian 
situation is staggeringly complicated and 
our policy necessarily shifting with 
events themselves, is no reason for ab- 
dictating those faiths and convictions on 
which our nation rests. For the pur- 
pose of feeding the victims of his 
tyranny, we may have to deal with Lenin, 
as we had to deal in similar case with 
the German Kaiser. Let us not pretend 
that what may come as a stern duty is 
a pleasure. Let us not stifle through 
any tenderness of soul the voice of the 
national conscience. What we need to- 
wards Russia even more than a diplo- 
matic policy, which at best must be grop- 
ing, is a moral attitude of the nation. 
It exists; it is clear. Has it been fairly 
represented at Versailles? 


in Africa 


have been the German colonial troops? 
Except in East Africa, where a force of 
natives was maintained under a system 
of payment, partly in money and partly 
in license to domineer over their fellows, 
the natives of the German colonies put 
up no resistance to conquest, much less 
a devoted championing of their masters. 
On the contrary, they welcomed the in- 
vaders. 

There is no a priori proof of fitness 
for the destiny of a great colonizing 
power that can stand before a demon- 
stration of this kind. Before Germany 
entered the colonial field, the Germans 
called one another to witness that they 
possessed qualities for world-power and 
the dissemination of civilization quite 
unparalleled, at any rate since Roman 
times; and their callings to and fro were 
so vociferous and so full of conviction 
that other nations, overhearing, were 
impressed. A number of English writ- 
ers, under the curious mood of self- 
depreciation that overtook them some 
years ago, conceded the case, got out 
their sackcloth and ashes, and stood by 
to see the chariots and the glory there- 
of. But now, after the Germans have 
had their chance for over a generation, 
there is current a perfectly rational con- 
clusion that they have failed so utterly 
that they are not fit to be entrusted 
henceforth with colonies at all. 

But why, when they entered the com- 
petition with such acclaim? What of 
the industry, the science, the good in- 
tentions, the general Griindlichkeit? It 
is necessary to ask, first of all, as to the 
criteria of fitness to be a “colonizing 
power.” These are not the same in all 
periods. Spain was the model once, when 
colonization meant exploitation; the rest 
envied her her Silver Fleet and the other 
grandiose thievings of her Conquista- 
dores. And then arose, in turn, the 
admiring, even though rueful, conviction 


that, when it came to commercial exploi- 
tation, the Dutch were not to be beaten; 
“they have stolen themselves rich,” re- 
marked an impressed sightseer as he 
gazed upon the mansion of certain East 
Indies barons. England herself was ex- 
alted once by reason of the successes of 
a “colonial system,” now long passed 
away, whereby, as in the preceding cases, 
the colonies were treated as destined to 
be no more than contributory to the 
economic prosperity of the metropolis. 
But it is not so long ago that we “freed” 
Cuba and the Philippines from the 
Spanish yoke, and thought well of 
ourselves for doing it; the Dutch 
government has been assailed by a fire 
of criticism for concerning itself solely 
with the batig slot, or favorable balance; 
and England of not many years since, 
having overcome the Boers, instead of 
looting and taxing, speedily granted 
them freedom—and not only that, but 
also a voice in the management of the 
Empire. There has evidently been a 
shift in the conception of: what a suc- 
cessful colonizing power is. Fitness to 
hold colonies is not any longer adjudged 
upon the development of their material 
resources or trade; it comes down to the 
human element; it focuses upon the 
treatment of the native peoples, to which 
once the world was indifferent, and upon 
that of the settlers. 

The trouble with Germany in the colo- 
nies has been the trouble with Germany 
in Belgium and Poland. “No kaikai 
[food], no Sunday,” complains the 
laborer in Kaiser Wilhelmsland, “plenty 
fight, plenty die!” To the native the 
British are bluffly fair; they may not be 
loved, as the French are said to be, be- 
cause they are not suaviter in modo, and 
do not let themselves go in a way ap- 
preciated by the simple child of nature. 
But they are good sports, and especially 
good losers, and they are, with all the 
grumbling, objects of trust. The Ger- 
mans began with the idea of Strenge mit 
Gerechtigkeit, of teaching first “a good 
lesson”; but the emphasis fell over- 
weeningy on the sterness, and the les- 
son not infrequently ended in the demise 
of the pupil. East African princes were 
hoaxed in the matter of “treaties,” in 
which they later found they had signed 
away land and power; they had never 
understood the documents, which were, 
indeed, of the flimsiest order. Trouble 
with the Herero and other tribes has 
made of German Southwest Africa what 
they themselves called their “Schmerzen- 
kind.” Atrocities of an unbelievable 
nature (Kolonialgreuel) evoked the term 
Tropenkoller, or tropical madness, to ex- 
plain them. 

It is plausible to contend that this was 
the result of inexperience, and that all 
would be eventually rectified. But if 
they were unfortunate in their begin- 
nings, they have not lived down that 
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early reputation. The war brought out 
the fact that their qualities are some- 
thing more than transitory and acci- 
dental; and now no one would dare to 
advocate restoration of their powers on 
the ground that they would learn pretty 
soon to employ them like other human 
beings. The colonial performances are 
of a piece, be it reiterated, with those 
exhibited in Europe and extenuated, if 
not incited, in Turkey. No nation that 
will do that sort of thing is fit to be set 
in a position of authority over peoples 
the stage of whose civilization makes 
them relatively helpless. 


Robert Bacon: A 


Reminiscence 


T was midsummer after the Lusitania, 

the scene a meadow near West Platts- 
burg, the time sundown, the persons the 
fifteen hundred “Tired Business Men” 
of the First Training Regiment. We 
had completed our hundred miles of 
march manceuvres and were correspond- 
ingly exultant. It was the moment of 
leavetaking and thanks to our devoted 
instruction officers. The memory clings 
to that’ scene. Scores of the khaki-clad 
men lolling in the great semicircle now 
lie very quiet in France and Flanders. 
Hundreds have put in practice in the 
Argonne the tactics begun at Perry’s 
Mills and Altoona. For the moment, we 
were just a lot of rather harmless en- 
thusiasts, barely tolerated at Washing- 
ton, rather suspected as to our judgment, 
humorously admired for our cheerful- 
ness in “taking our medicine.” Our 
officers, however, believed in us, and we 
in them. 

To express this sentiment of the en- 
listed men an officer might have been 
chosen, for example John Purroy Mit- 
chel, who had just won his gold acorns; 
or a literary notability like private 
Richard Harding Davis of E Company. 
Instead a less eminent member of the 
regiment took the speaker’s place, lifted 
the dusty campaign hat from a head 
beautifully cut and distinguished by 
tightly clustered curls—the head of a 
Greek athlete. It was “Top Sergeant” 
Bacon of A Company. He spoke very 
quietly concerning our gratitude to- 
wards our officers. He expressed our 
sense of benefit received from the train- 
ing and of patriotism strengthened and 
confirmed. He urged as an evangel the 
duty of waking up the country to pre- 
pare a sufficient defence. We read be- 
tween the lines a sentiment that ran 
through the company streets, that this 
this was going to be our war, gloriously 
so. He and we knew the nation’s duty, 
even if the nation didn’t as yet. 

The quiet, cultured utterance of the 
Greek god in khaki naturally impressed 


us. We called him over and looked him 
up. Most of us knew that Sergeant Ba- 
con had been Ambassador to France, 
some of us recalled that he had been a 
great banker in his day, a few may have 
remembered that he resigned his am- 
bassadorship to accept the to him prouder 
position of an Overseer of Harvard Uni- 
versity. We all knew that the com- 
pany sergeant of A Company was a 
friendly man and that he accepted the 
drudgery of the orderly tent with un- 
affected zeal and thoroughness. It was 
only later that we learned, what he 
would never have divulged, how much he 
had done to make possible General 
Wood’s plan of officers’ training camps. 

He was a man of fifty-five and we sus- 
pected—a natural surmise in the case 
of the older men—that he had enlisted 
as a good example. Yet it was no sur- 
prise to us when he volunteered with his 
three sons, and undertook the exacting 
duties of a liaison officer. Major Bacon 
carried into the war a dangerous lesion 
which, neglected, became the cause of 
his untimely death. Col. Bacon came 
back with merited honors and decora- 
tions of all sorts. But as he stood be- 
fore us at West Plattsburg in an en- 
listed man’s khaki, he already had won 
his “field marshal’s baton.” It was what 
he liked to call his election to the Board 
of Harvard Overseers. One likes to re- 
member him amid all that relaxation of 
good fellowship—serious, friendly; reti- 
cently looking forward to the service 
that awaited him with so many others 
of the Tired Business Men. 


Unrest and Distrust 


HE publishing business of the coun- 
try was revolutionized by the simple 
discovery that the average reader is 
honest. You can safely put a book into 
a man’s hand without first taking the 
price from him. Upon this sort of con- 
fidence the world keeps running, and 
when such confidence is shaken the world 
runs badly. It has been sorely shaken 
through the war, and nothing worth 
while can be done until the world is once 
more convinced that most men mean well. 
We need not credit all the alarmist re- 
ports from Europe to realize that social 
distrust is everywhere prevalent. Part 
of it is mere fretfulness, and need not 
be taken too seriously. Millions of men 
have been thrust into unfamiliar and 
hard duties, have greatly suffered 
through their own inexperience and that 
of their officers; have been projected into 
the duller duties following the armistice, 
then suddenly whisked back to a world 
that has changed. War heroes must re- 
learn how to be elevator men; whilom 
officers must drive delivery carts. It is 
not an easy readjustment. Unrest is 
inevitable, and its best cure is time. 


There is, however, a distrust that goes 
deeper and needs a more radical cure; 
and there is always danger, too, that 
temporary agitation of spirit may settle 
down into ugly fixed forms of suspicion. 
Much has been done to bring this about. 
Historically, perhaps, the movement be- 
gins with the weak idealist, Alexander 
Kerensky, who demanded that the En- 
tente struggling for its very life should 
purify and clarify its war aims. This 
unreasonable demand that a world with 
its back to the wall should considerately 
analyze its past and lay out its future, 
was echoed throughout the radical world. 
The refrain swelled until the govern- 
ments that were actually fighting for the 
freedom of the world were put into the 
position of mere tricksters. 

President Wilson unfortunately played 
into the prevailing mistrust by reiter- 
ating his academic distinction between 
governments and peoples. His invariable 
implication was that governments were 
wrong and peoples right. Such a dis- 
tinction is destructive of the ideal of 
representative government. Plainly if 
free people will not take the pains to 
elect truly representative governments, 
democrary is a failure. It is one of the 
ironies of the war that practical democ- 
racy has been seriously undermined by 
the great champion of democratic theory. 

Inevitable inequalities of treatment 
within the working classes have fostered 
discontent. The ironworker caught in 
the draft drew half his normal pay as 
a private, while his mate who had an 
exemption drew double pay in a muni- 
tions factory. Meanwhile both saw in- 
ordinate profit taking and greatly exag- 
gerated what they saw. Millions of plain 
men on foreign soil were rubbed the 
wrong way by foreigners and amply 
reciprocated the attention. The mixing 
process which harmonized the national 
melting pot curdled the international 
cauldron. 

Such are some of the main causes that 
have produced the prevailing unrest. 
Much of it will be cured by time. Some 
of it will be remedied mechanically 
through the resumption of normal in- 
dustry. But there is danger that we 
may trust too much to mechanical treat- 
ment to repair what is emphatically a 
moral ill. The responsibility for a cure 
falls largely upon the prosperous, though 
the organizers of labor also have their 
important duty of interpretation. Some- 
thing would be done toward lessening 
distrust if people could simply be made 
to grasp the truth that much of the ad- 
mittedly unjust distribution of wealth 
has come not through anybody’s malice 
but through general incapacity to cope 
with the swiftly growing industrial 
system. Neither capitalists nor work- 
ingmen have, until recently, been doing 
much careful or solid thinking about the 
matter. 
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“Fed Up with the French” 


HE transport had cleared the break- 

water ‘at Brest and was squared 
away for the run to Sandy Hook. I 
stood aft on the promenade deck, look- 
ing down at the main deck, where the 
enlisted men were crowded at the rail 
taking a last look at the fast-fading 
coast of France. There was a light 
breeze astern, and the voices floated 
up with perfect distinctness—“Good-bye, 
France, damn you!” was a fair sample 
of the shouts of derision and scorn 
hurled at the defenceless French coast. 
A sergeant carrying a message to regi- 
mental headquarters came. up the com- 
panionway two steps at a time: I ac- 
costed him. “Sergeant,” I asked, “are 
you sore on France and the French?” 
“Well, sir,” he answered, “I’m not sore 
to-day on any place or anybody, with 
this little old ship headed for the States. 
But I guess all the men got pretty tired 
of hanging ’round the Le Mans area 
waitin’ to go home and being robbed by 
these here frog shop-keepers. No, sir, 
I ain’t got nothin’ against France—it a 
bonn country—but these here civilian 
frogs don’t want nothin’ more offen us 
now that the fightin’s over—’cept our 
money, sir.” 

Now the sergeant had it about right: 
he was an average, intelligent non-com, 
and he represents the average opinion of 
our enlisted personnel—and of the 
junior officers, too, be it said—who are 
returning from overseas service. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that, in the 
estimation of our army as a whole, 
France’s stock has dropped way below 
par in the last six months. I watched 
the thing pretty closely in a good many 
different parts of France, because I had 
been wondering, even before the fighting 
ended, how long it would be before there 
was a rift in the lute of the Franco- 
American entente. 

While the war was on, while our men, 
our machinery, and our money were pour- 
ing into France in comforting streams, 
the French received us open-armed. I 
don’t mean that they were consciously 
play-acting about it; they felt emotional 
and grateful, and they made love to our 
army—they were French, that’s all. Our 
officers and men were somewhat aston- 
ished but rather pleased, and proceeded 
about their business of learning to fight 
the French way. Our officers—coming 
in contact with French officers at special- 
ist schools, at the staff college, in liaison 
work, and in staff work, learning and 
teaching French combat methods— 
gained a wholesome respect for the 
Frenchman as a professional soldier, 
and began to realize that he was far and 
away the most scientific fighter in 
Europe, despite the fact that he talked 
with his hands and feet, and seemed to 


go up in the air on the least pretext. 
Had the war gone on, good feeling be- 
tween the armed forces would have 
grown stronger and stronger. 

But when the armistice was signed, 
two things occurred. France awoke 
from a four years’ nightmare and found 
several million rather strange and sud- 
denly superfluous Yankees billeted on 
her; and several million Yankees rolled 
up their packs, forgot Berlin, and con- 
centrated their whole minds on Hoboken. 
I remember, the morning after the ar- 
mistice, going on inspections with one of 
my company commanders and asking 
him how his men felt. “Well, sir,” he 
answered, “they’re fed up with the 
French, and want to go home.” As a 
matter of fact, we were in rest billets in 
a shell-torn village in the devastated 
area; there were not six French people, 
soldiers or civilians, within twenty kilo- 
meters, and my outfit, which had been 
in the thick of the fighting before I 
joined them, had scarcely seen a French- 
man in three months. Yet they were 
“fed up with the French”! 

Now I am not trying to prove that the 
lessening goodwill between us and the 
French is imaginary, or that the grie- 
vances which our soldiers are constantly 
reiterating are negligible. But I do be- 
lieve that nine-tenths of the differences 
are superficial and to be expected, and 
that the rest is as much our fault as 
theirs. 

When the war ended France was 
numb; also she was “broke.” Hundreds 
of thousands of our troops were with- 
drawn from the firing line and dis- 
tributed through the training areas and 
the embarkation centre at Le Mans. The 
men who had been fighting had had no 
chance to spend money, even if they had 
been lucky enough to get any; and many 
thousands of our enlisted men, thanks 
to one of the cruelest pieces of in- 
efficiency with which our Government is 
chargeable, had received no pay at all 
for four, five, and even six months. 
Many officers were receiving salaries from 
their old employers, as well as the pay 
of their grade. With the coming of the 
armistice the men were paid up, and 
officers and men, their pockets bulging 
with good American money, were poured 
over the French landscape, filling the 
provincial cities and towns, and even the 
smallest villages with a sudden surplus 
of wealth. Paris was an American of- 
ficer’s club; prices shot skyward; the 
law of supply and demand was in full 
swing, with the French merchant on the 
boosting end. 

Now, if at this point the Americans 
had understood Continental methods of 
bargaining and buying, or if the French 
merchant class had been able to with- 


stand the temptation to make a “killing,” 
all might still have been well. But the 
American isn’t accustomed to bargain- 
ing; he asks the price of an article and 
then takes it or leaves it. I watched a 
corporal of marines buying a piece of 
lace in a Le Mans shop one day. Madame 
showed him the price on the tag—72 
francs—which he promptly paid. The 
lace was a centerpiece of meretricious 
design and coarse workmanship which 
was worth about 40 francs and which 
he could easily have bought for 55 
francs. After this sort of buying had 
been going on for a time, the shop- 
keepers decided that no price was too 
high, and governed themselves accord- 
ingly. All merchandise went up, and 
souvenirs, especially “German prisoner 
souvenirs,” were manufactured and un- 
loaded on our soldiers. But the greatest 
extortion occurred in food and drink. 
The American soldier with money in his 
pocket hates to appear economical—or 
even prudent. If a drink cost fifty 
centimes, he would toss down a franc 
and scorn the change. He could never 
learn to tip in copper. 

This overcharging was, naturally, not 
universal; in many places wise and suc- 
cessful efforts were made to control 
prices. When my battalion, for instance, 
came down from the advanced zone to 
the embarkation centre, we were as- 
signed to a little town called Savigné 
l’Evéque. The Mayor of this town was 
an aristocrat of the old school, eighty- 
four years of age, who seemed to hold 
office by right of family, and who ruled 
the countryside after the manner of a 
feudal baron; prices not only did not 
rise, but he almost gave us the town and 
ali that was in it. Our estaminet did 
start to raise prices, but the old Mayor 
closed the place before word of it 
reached our headquarters. 

I have emphasized this single matter 
of overcharging, because after consider- 
able experience both as observer and as 
victim, I have come to the conclusion 
that it actually forms the basis of all 
our irritation against the French. We, 
as a nation, are beginning to feel that 
the French, as a nation, are grasping. 
We think that their shopkeepers rather 
imposed on the pocketbooks and good 
nature of our army, and that their 
statesmen are trying to repeat the pro- 
cess on a large scale at the Peace Table: 
all of which we are inclined to consider 
a little ungenerous and unsportsmanlike. 

For myself, I am prepared to admit 
all that I have cited against the French 
—and more, too, if necessary—and yet 
to find abundant excuse for them, and 
ultimate forgiveness. 

For five years France has been ham- 
mered, mauled, and bled. While the show 
was on, she kept a stiff upper lip, but 
now the reaction has set in, and she 
hovers on the brink of a nervous break- 
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down. Her people and her Government 
are suffering from shell shock just as 
certainly as men in the field. She suf- 
fers from fear after the fact, some of 
it normal, some of it exaggerated and 
hysterical. She hates and fears Ger- 
many, she fears and distrusts England, 
and she distrusts Italy. She fears her- 
self and her own weaknesses, her eco- 
nomic prostration and commercial stag- 
nation. Above all, she fears poverty. 
America is about the only nation she 
doesn’t fear; she regards us as an un- 
sophisticated, disinterested, fabulously 
rich and generous big brother who will 
continue to stand for a touch from time 
to time and in a pinch will always come 
through with a check. She doesn’t real- 
ize that the petty avariciousness has got 
on our nerves—if she did, I believe, she 
would put an end to it. 

Do the French dislike us? I will an- 
swer that by saying that at the moment 
I don’t think the French like anyone but 
the French. As compared with the 


An Examination 


T is frequently asserted that when the 
President went abroad he was com- 
mitted to no particular plan for a League 
of Nations, and this in a sense is true, 
for he has at no time gone into very def- 
inite details on the subject. But it is 
also true that he had repeatedly expressed 
ideas which if embodied in any scheme 
for a League of Nations must have gone 
far to determine its character, and 
would, indeed, have given it a character 
very different from that of the present 
League. Thus, in his famous “Peace 
without Victory” speech of January 22, 
1917, before the Senate, the President 
pictured a League embracing all nations 
on equal terms, a League from which the 
balance of power and international war 
were ejected, a League in which all 
states were to rely upon the “common 
protection” guaranteed them by “the or- 
ganized major force of mankind.” Here 
is the vision of a super-state within the 
bounds of which every nation must con- 
fine its programmes of development and 
growth. And it is a very similar idea 
which underlies the Fourteen Points, 
otherwise it is difficult to give any very 
coherent interpretation of the demand 
there made regarding freedom of the 
seas, and the limitation of national arm- 
aments to the requirements of “domestic 
safety.” 

The League plan now before us pro- 
ceeds for the most part upon quite differ- 
ent principles. It organizes an hege- 
mony of the principal Entente Powers; 
it does not necessarily discountenance 
war, provided a certain procedure look- 
ing to a peaceable adjustment has first 
been gone through with; it provides for 


British, they love us passionately, but 
that is another story. For the present, 
they want to get everybody out of the 
country: then they want to build a 
Chinese Wall against Germany and 
spend the rest of their lives poking guns 
over the top of it. 

Do we dislike the French? If we do, 
we should be ashamed of ourselves, for 
we should be guilty of an ungenerous 
intolerance towards a nation which was 
very near death: we should be forget- 
ting many heroic virtues in our im- 
patience at a few superficial vices. I 
don’t believe we dislike the French: on 
the contrary, I think we really like them. 
But I do believe that if the American 
Army had been billeted in paradise after 
the armistice, it would have got so bored 
and homesick that it would have picked 
a row with all the cherubim and sera- 
phim over the vintage of the nectar and 
the freshness of the ambrosia served at 
celestial mess. 

MagJor, A. E. F. 


of the Covenant 


no organized international force except 
what may be comprised in an interna- 
tional boycott of limited application; it 
does not provide for international dis- 
armament further than to promise a 
future plan which shall take “account 
of the geographical situation and cir- 
cumstances of each State,” and which 
must successfully run the gauntlet of 
ratification by every state before it is 
binding upon any. Finally, aside from 
the matter of colonial mandatories and 
one or two other matters to be men- 
tioned later, it vests no independent au- 
thority in any international organ. 

The great value which public senti- 
ment, in this country at least, attaches 
to the League is as an instrument for 
the peaceable adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes, and it is from this point 
of view, therefore, that we should first 
regard it. Article XIII of the revised 
Covenant reads as follows: 


The members of the League agree that 
whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which can 
not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject matter to 
arbitration. Disputes as to the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of any international obligation, or 
as to the extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for any such breach are 
declared to be among those which are gen- 
erally suitable for submission to arbitration. 
For the consideration of any such dispute 
the court of arbitration to which the case is 
referred shall be the court agreed upon by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated in 
~ convention existing between them. 

he members of the League agree that 
they will carry out in full good faith any 


award that may be rendered and that they 
will not resort to war against a member 
of the League which complies therewith. 
In the event of any failure to carry out such 
an award the Council shall propose what 
steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

In specifying certain kinds of dis- 
putes which shall be treated as suscep- 
tible of settlement by judicial or quasi- 
judicial methods, Article XIII marks a 
distinct improvement upon its predeces- 
sor in the original draft of the Covenant. 
The enumeration remains, for all that, 
both incomplete and dangerously vague. 
Furthermore, the student of interna- 
tional arbitration can not avoid feeling 
that the Conference has missed a unique 
opportunity in failing to provide at this 
juncture a definite constitution for a 
permanent court of arbitral justice, in- 
stead of merely promising one for some 
future date, as is done in Article XVI. 
If an international tribunal comparable 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States could be created which by the dis- 
interested devotion of its members to 
the task of building up a system of in- 
international justice should eventually 
win the confidence of reasonable men 
throughout the world, a great step would 
be taken towards international peace. 
Such an institution has long been dreamt 
of. The thing which, more than any- 
thing else, has stood in the way of its 
establishment has been the insistence of 
small states upon equal representation 
in its membership. The Peace Confer- 
ence, clearly, had an opportunity to im- 
pose a different rule, and that opportu- 
nity may not recur. 

Disputes which are not arbitrated in 
accordance with Article XIII are, by Ar- 
ticle XV, to be submitted to the Council 
of the League. There, if all goes well, 
a settlement will be effected through the 
conciliatory efforts of the Council; but, 
if not, the Council shall then, either 
unanimously or by a majority vote, pub- 
lish a statement of the facts of the mat- 
ter and its recommendations thereon, 
and if the latter have been agreed to 
unanimously, not counting the repre- 
sentatives on the Council of parties to 
the dispute, they become binding on the 
members of the League in the sense that 
no member may take up arms against the 
disputant which complies with the rec- 
ommendations. There is also another 
option open to the Council—it may refer 
the dispute to the Assembly of the 
League, as, indeed, may either disputant 
within a limited period after the first 
submission to the Council. The recom- 
mendations of the Assembly become 
binding in the sense just defined, pro- 
vided they are supported by all the mem- 
bers of the Council, not counting the 
representatives of disputants, and a ma- 
jority of the members of the Assembly 
with a like exception. The sanction for 
this procedure is supplied by Article 
XVI, whereby the members of the 
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League undertake immediately to sever 
intercourse with any member resorting 
to war in violation of Articles XII, XIII 
and XV; further measures will depend 
upon the recommendation of the Council 
and the action of the several states. 

The success, however, of the League 
as a means of maintaining the peace of 
the world must depend primarily, not 
upon its ability to bring compulsion to 
bear, but upon the facilities it offers as 
an organ of international conciliation, 
and in this respect it is, I submit, far 
from being all that might reasonably 
have been hoped for. The body to which 
will fall, if the League succeeds, the 
adjustment of the most important inter- 
national differences is the Council, the 
make-up of which is provided for by Ar- 
ticle IV of the revised Covenant as fol- 
lows: 

The Council shall consist of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, of 
the British Empire, of France, of Italy, and 
of Japan, together with representatives 
of four other members of the League. These 
four members of the League shall be se- 
lected by the Assembly from time to time in 
its discretion. Until the appointment of 
the representatives of the four members of 
the League first selected by the Assembly, 


representatives of (blank) shall be mem- 
bers of the Council. 


With the approval of the majority of the 
Assembly the Council may name additional 
members of the League whose representa- 
tives shall always be members of the Coun- 
cil; the Council with like approval may in- 
crease the number of members of the 
League to be selected by the Assembly for 
representation to the Council. 

The provision here made for addition- 
al members constitutes an improvement 
upon the first draft of the Covenant. 
Even so, it is always the existing Coun- 
cil which will determine whether there 
shall be additional members; and for a 
long time to come certainly, the predom- 
inant influence in the Council will be 
wielded by the “Big Five.” But why, 
let it be asked, should the adjustment 
of international difficulties, from what- 
ever quarter or source arising, be in- 
variably entrusted to a particular set of 
nations? And, what is more to the point, 
is it likely that a stereotyped body of 
this character—made up beforehand, 
and predominantly if not exclusively po- 
litical and governmental in outlook, and 
existing primarily to safeguard the in- 
terests of the Powers controlling it— 
will win and hold the confidence of the 
world at large in its capacity for disin- 
terested action? 

In point of fact, the authors of the 
League have confused two very different 
problems, with the not unnatural result 
of providing an entirely satisfactory so- 
lution of neither. These problems were, 
first, that of furnishing the peace settle- 
ment which was to be imposed by the 
victorious Entente upon Germany with 
adequate guarantees, and, secondly, the 
problem of providing a permanent pro- 


cedure for the peaceable settlement of 
international controversies. The former 
problem was naturally the one which 
most interested Lloyd George and Clem- 
enceau, while the latter had captured 
the imagination of President Wilson, 
and the result is a compromise. 

Nor are we left speculating in vacuo 
how this compromise arrangement will 
work. The Council of the League of 
Nations is little more than a continu- 
ance, under a new name, of the Peace 
Conference. It is necessary to suppose, 
therefore, that the methods which have 
obtained in the Peace Conference will 
survive in the newer body, and that the 
same points of view, the same necessities 
will to a large extent govern there. 
Hence the significance of the settlement 
of the Shantung question, which has 
demonstrated how little chance consid- 
erations of justice will have with the 
League when they clash with the hard 
necessity of maintaining a firm front 
against Germany. Further, it has dem- 
onstrated that despite Presidential exor- 
cism, the old concept—or better, the ugly 
fact—of a balance of power still remains 
as vital as ever, with the result that 
Japan had only to squint in the direc- 
tion of Russia and Germany to extort 
from the peacemakers permission to rifle 
her and their ally. On the other hand, 
when we turn to consider the League as 
primarily a machine for guaranteeing 
the peace settlement, it again appears 
far from satisfactory; and in conse- 
quence it must be supplemented, we have 
just learned, by defensive understand- 
ings between France and the United 
States and France and Great Britain. 


Article X of the League, so much 
criticized by both conservatives and by 
liberals, is eloquent of the same moral. 
This article, which appears virtually un- 
changed in the revised draft of the Cove- 
nant, reads as follows: 


The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve, as against external 
aggression, the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all mem- 
bers of the League. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or dan- 
ger of such aggression the Council shall ad- 
vise upon the means by which this obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled. 


The criticism passed by liberals upon 
this Article is the obvious one that it 
stereotypes existing geographical dis- 
crepancies, that it prevents healthful na- 
tional growth, that it rules out hence- 
forth all such enterprises as France’s 
intervention in behalf of American in- 
dependence in 1778, and America’s in- 
tervention in behalf of Cuban independ- 
ence 120 years later. The conservative 
critic, on the other hand, raises a more 
immediately practical question. Why, he 
asks, should the United States pledge 
itself to assist in defending the bounda- 
ries of all states for all time, and es- 


pecially since everybody knows very well 
that the pledge will not be kept? 

It is clear, I think, that this Article is 
quite out of place in the League Cove- 
nant, though this is not to say that a 
similar provision, to run for a limited 
number of years, ought not to appear in 
the peace settlement. The settlement will 
establish a status quo which ought to be 
assured a reasonable period of time with- 
in which to prove its viability, and we 
Americans are more or less obliged, no 
doubt, to lend a hand to this end. But 
we ought to be able to look forward to 
a period when we shall be relieved of 
such obligations. I submit, also, that 
there is a substantial contradiction be- 
tween Article X and other features of 
the League. Let us suppose a dispute 
between two members of the League. 
The dispute is duly submitted to the 
Council, which arrives at a unanimous 
recommendation. Thereupon the disad- 
vantaged party to the dispute balks. 
What is to be done? The successful 
party has its award, but how is it to 
enforce it? The League is under pledge 
to defend the unsuccessful disputant’s 
territorial integrity from “external ag- 
gression,” and it is under equal obliga- 
tion not to make war upon the success- 
ful disputant, which by hypothesis has 
followed its recommendations. And the 
contradiction is even plainer in case a 
unanimous recommendation is not forth- 
coming from the Council. In such case, 
says Article XV, “the members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right 
to take such action as they shall con- 
sider necessary for the maintenance of 
right and justice.” But suppose it is 
considered “necessary” to send armed 
forces into territory of the recalcitrant 
state, what then becomes of Article X? 
To be sure, it has been contended that 
mere invasion is not “external aggres- 
sion” upon “the territorial integrity” of 
a state. But admitting that, what again 
becomes of Article X? By such an in- 
terpretation the invasion of Belgium was 
not “external aggression” upon Bel- 
gium’s “territorial integrity.” 

One obvious defect of the earlier 
draft is supplied by Article V of the re- 
vised instrument, thus: “Except where 
otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant, decisions at any meeting of 
the Assembly of the Council shall re- 
quire the agreement of all the members 
of the League represented at the meet- 
ing.” Of a similar tendency is Article 
XXVI as redrafted. It reads as follows: 

Amendments to this Covenant will take 
effect when ratified by the members of the 
League whose representatives compose the 
Council and by a majority of the members 


of the League whose representatives com- 
pose the Assembly. 

Such amendment shall not bind any mem- 
ber of the League which signifies its dissent 
therefrom, but in that case it shall cease to 
be a member of the League. 
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Both these alterations of the original 
Covenant in favor of the principle of 
national sovereignty are free from ap- 
parent ambiguity. Not so much can be 
said of other changes. One most re- 
markable omission from the earlier Cove- 
nant was that of any provision for with- 
drawal from the League. Doubtless the 
omission was not inadvertent, the cal- 
culation of the framers of the instru- 
ment probably being that, while solidar- 
ity of interest must be relied upon to 
keep the “Big Five” in the League, les- 
ser states could be kept in by the menace 
of coercion. And the same calculation 
seems to flicker through the rather 
opaque language of the following clause 
from Article I of the new Covenant: 


Any member of the League may, after 
two years’ notice of its intention so to do, 
withdraw from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations and all its 
obligations under this Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 


Who is to decide whether a state has ful- 
filled its international obligations? Un- 
questionably, the Council of the League, 
in other words, the “Big Five.” 

And the demand of many American 
critics that certain “domestic questions” 
be specifically excluded from the juris- 
diction of the League has been met in 
similar fashion. Assuming the validity 
of this demand—and that seems hardly 
open to question in the case at least of 
relatively uninfluential states—it has 
hardly been satisfied in the following 
provision from Article XV: 

If the dispute between the parties is 
claimed by one of them, and is found by the 
Council to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of that party, the Coun- 


cil shall so report, and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 


In the first place, international law does 
not, so far as I am aware, recognize any 
matter which “is solely within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction” of a particular state, 
provided such matter has in fact given 
rise to a dispute with another state. So 
far as I can discover, international law 
recognizes—impliedly, of course—just 
two categories of questions capable of 
producing international differences, those 
for which it provides a rule of settle- 
ment and those for which it does not. 
But if we confine the jurisdiction of the 
League to the former class, we confine 
it to those disputes for which, by Arti- 
cle XIII of the Covenant, arbitration is 
the suitable remedy; while if we regard 
it as extending to the latter class also, 
we still have our original problem on our 
hands. But this is by no means the 
whole of the business. We must remem- 
ber, in construing this article, that by 
Article V the Council determines all mat- 
ters where it is not specifically provided 
otherwise by the rule of unanimity; and 
in passing upon the question raised by a 
plea in abatement of its jurisdiction, it 


will therefore proceed by the rule of 
unanimity. It follows from the wording 
of the provision just quoted that the 
League will have jurisdiction of any dis- 
pute between member states of which the 
Council does not determine by unani- 
mous vote that it has not jurisdiction; 
nor will such unanimity ever be obtain- 
able where the disputant bringing the 
matter before the League is itself a mem- 
ber of the Council. 

The “domestic jurisdiction” clause was 
designed to baffle a kind of criticism 
which was too formidable to be ignored, 
without at the same time altering the 
scheme of the League sufficiently to re- 
move the real grounds of the criticism; 
and the same must be said of Article 
XXI of the revised Covenant, which is 
intended to spike the guns of those who 
have said that the League puts the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in jeopardy. This article 
reads as follows: 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed 
to affect the validity of international en- 
gagements such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
peace. 

The language of this section seems 
especially ill-chosen except for the pur- 
pose of darkening counsel and confusing 
criticism. The Monroe Doctrine is 
neither an “international engagement” 
nor a “regional understanding,” as Mr. 
Carranza has recently been at pains to 
explain—it is the foreign policy of the 
United States, and is based primarily, 
albeit not exclusively, upon the security 
and self-interest of the United States. 
Since it is of some antiquity, several 
meanings have, in the process of time, 
come to be attached to it, though logic- 
ally and historically these constitute a 
single fabricated policy. In its broad- 
est significance the Doctrine means 
“American questions for America, Euro- 
pean questions for Europe.” In this 
sense, obviously, the Doctrine is aban- 
doned the moment we enter the League, 
for, as Mr. Lodge has pointed out, a 
fence is hardly preserved by taking it 
down. More narrowly the Doctrine 
means that European states (and Asiatic 
states, too, for that matter) may not ac- 
quire new possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere, from which it follows log- 
ically that any transference of soil in the 
Western Hemisphere involving European 
(or Asiatic) states must have the previ- 
ous assent of the United States. Finally, 
in the Venezuela controversy, President 
Cleveland insisted on the right of the 
United States to make itself a party to 
any dispute between an American and 
a European state which might lead to 
a loss of territory by the former to the 
latter, and upon this precedent Mr. 
Roosevelt subsequently developed his 
“Big Stick” doctrine. Now, in which of 
these senses is the validity of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine asserted and safeguarded 


by Article XXI? It is impossible to say, 
nor would it appear that the United 
States has any right to say, since the 
vote of disputants is not counted in the- 
determination of the recommendations of 
the Council or the Assembly regarding 
controversies before them. If, there- 
fore, the Monroe Doctrine is really to 
be safeguarded against the League, it 
must be either by reserving some spe- 
cific interpretation of it from the opera- 
tion of the League or by a ratification 
of the Covenant on the part of the United 
States which is qualified in the same way 
that our ratification of the Hague Con- 
ventions was qualified, by a general res- 
ervation of American policy. 

Another type of criticism of the Cove- 
nant which deserves some attention is 
that based upon Constitutional grounds. 
Two principles here come into play. 
The first is that the treaty-making 
power (the President with two thirds 
of a quorum of the Senate advising 
and consenting) may validly pledge 
the United States to exercise its powers 
in a certain way and then if the organ 
of government to which any of these 
powers belong does not observe the 
pledge, the United States has broken 
its word. The second principle is that 
the United States Government, being a 
government of delegated powers, can not 
transfer those powers to agencies outside 
the United States Government. And 
this is not to deny that sovereignty may 
be abdicated by a body possessing it, 
wherefore the British Parliament may, 
if it chooses, transfer all its powers to 
the Council of the League.. But the 
Congress of the United States is not a 
sovereign body; the only sovereign body 
in the United States, the only body ca- 
pable legally of redistributing the pow- 
ers of the United States Government or 
of taking them away to confer them else- 
where is that power which amends the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The section of the League Covenant to 
which these remarks are most immedi- 
ately pertinent are the provisions of Ar- 
ticle XXIII, which reads as follows: 


Subject to and in accordance with the 
provisions of international conventions ex- 
isting or hereafter to be agreed upon, the 
members of the League (A) will endeavor 
to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children, both in their own countries and 
in all countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and for that 
purpose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organizations; (B) 
will undertake to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under 
their control; (C) will entrust the League 
with the general supervision over the execu- 
tion of agreements with regard to the traffic 
in women and children, and the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs; (D) will 
entrust the League with the general super- 
vision of the trade in arms and ammuni- 
tion with the countries in which the con- 
trol of this traffic is necessary in the com- 
mon interest; (E) will make provision to 
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secure and maintain freedom of communi- 
cation and of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all members of 
the League. In this connection the special 
necessities of the regions devastated dur- 
ing the war of 1914-1918 shall be in mind; 
(F) will endeavor to take steps in matters 
of international concern for the prevention 
and control of disease. 


By the tests laid down above, the en- 
gagements stipulated in clauses (A), 
(B), (E) and (F) here are capable of 
being carried out by the ordinary organs 
of government in the United States. Not 
so, however, those stipulated in clauses 
(C) and (D). These clauses must be 
interpreted as a pledge by the treaty- 
making power—provided they are rati- 
fied by the Senate—that the people of 
the United States will amend their Con- 
stitution to entrust the powers men- 
tioned therein to the League. It is hard- 
ly likely that any such pledge will be 
carried out. 

But an abdication of sovereignty may 
be none the less real because perhaps 
technically constitutional, in which con- 
nection it is important to weigh the pos- 
sibilities of Article VIII of the Cove- 
nant. This article provides that the 
Council shall formulate plans for the re- 
duction of armaments for the considera- 
tion of the several states, and then pro- 
ceeds thus: 


After these plans shall have been adopted 
by the several governments, limits of arma- 
ments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Council. 


The argument is made for this provi- 
sion that the United States is already 
party to an agreement with Great Bri- 
tain not to increase its naval armament 
on the Great Lakes. By the same sign 
it would be legitimate to treat an act of 
charity as tantamount to an offer by its 
author to turn over his entire estate 
to the public. If sovereignty signifies 
anything it signifies freedom of choice 
on the part of government in discharg- 
ing its principal duties. The unquali- 
fied pledge just recited would surrender 
this freedom of choice on the part of 
our Government in discharging the ele- 
mentary duty of defense. Furthermore, 
its must be remembered that the League 
does not pretend to provide a peaceable 
settlement of all disputes, particularly 
those of graver character. By Article 
VIII, nevertheless, a state must fight 
through a war, into which it was pos- 
sibly plunged on account of the limited 
scope of the League, with the armament 
with which it entered such war, unless it 
can get the unanimous consent of the 
Council to an increase of armament. Nor 
is this the only instance in which the 
League dangerously blends the contra- 
dictory qualities of a “strong” league 
with a “weak” one. 

The people of the United States are 
to-day solicited, in the name of the cause 
of international peace, to resign per- 


manently that position in the world 
which they have hitherto occupied with 
benefit both to themselves and to the 
rest of mankind. No such sacrifice is 
necessary; on the contrary, there is good 
reason for believing that such a sacri- 
fice, if accorded in the form in which it 
is now required, would prove a serious 
detriment to this very cause of interna- 
tional peace. If we are to put our trust 
in the record of the past, there are many 
things which America stands ready to do 
in the interest of international peace. She 
is ready to codperate in the establishment 
of an international court of justice, she 
is ready to codperate in the clarification 
and extension of international law, she 
is ready to submit most kinds of dis- 
putes to arbitration, and those which she 
is unwilling to submit to arbitration she 
is willing to submit to investigation by 
impartial boards of inquiry. She is ready 
to go as far as any state on the path of 
disarmament. She is ready to lend coun- 
sel and friendly effort, whenever they 
may be required, to the work of preserv- 
ing and restoring peace. She is ready 
to aid in repressing criminal disturbers 
of the world’s peace and order. All this 
the past proves. 

But the League of Nations plan ex- 
acts that we do much more than this. It 
exacts that we remain indefinitely the 
member of a coalition having for its pri- 
mary purpose the maintenance of a sol- 
idarity of interests among its principal 
members and so a balance of power 
against another potential coalition, and, 
for its secondary purpose only, the ad- 
justment of international differences. If, 
however, we are to judge the future by 
the past, America will never consent to 
become partner in any such arrange- 
ment; and this for three reasons, first, 
because she does not choose to be in- 
volved in the complications of the world’s 


balance of power; secondly, because she 
does not care to thrust herself forward 
as one of a small group of states arro- 
gating to themselves the authority to 
determine the destinies of other states; 
thirdly, because she will not sanction in 
the name of international justice ar- 
rangements which are grounded solely 
on power and selfish interest. The les- 
son of Shantung—to mention no other 
feature of the peace settlement—will 
not be forgotten in a day. 

A final word is necessary on an imme- 
diately practical question: What action 
should the Senate take regarding the 
Covenant? The framers of the League 
have shown some ingenuity in interweav- 
ing the League plan with the Treaty 
proper. But the difficulty thus created is 
not insuperable. The Senate has the un- 
doubted right to qualify its ratification 
of the entire Treaty or any part thereof, 
whether by limiting it to a term of years 
or otherwise. Let it, therefore, while 
making other appropriate reservations, 
also limit its acceptance of Section I of 
the Treaty, embodying the League of 
Nations plan, to three years. In this 
way the entire Treaty can be put into 
operation promptly with a minimum of 
risk from the dangers of the present 
League plan, and within three years our 
Government will have ample opportunity 
to reshape the plan to the fundamental 
idea of providing a method of adjusting 
international differences which can claim 
the confidence of great and small states 
alike. Despite some appearances to the 
contrary, the Senate to-day occupies a 
position of great strategic advantage. 
May it use it in behalf of two causes 
which have not heretofore been found 
to be antagonistic—those of interna- 
tional peace and American independ- 
ence! 

EDWARD S. CoRWIN 


Correspondence 


The Left and the League 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions now finds itself threatened from 
the left as well as the right. The pub- 
lication of the official summary of the 
peace treaty with Germany has been fol- 
lowed by an unanticipated and paradox- 
ical realignment of forces. Numerous 
radicals and internationalists, formerly 
ardent supporters of the League, and un- 
compromising antagonists of the pro- 
posal that the United States should re- 
turn to its traditional policy of isolation, 
are now foremost in denouncing the 
Covenant, or in demanding amendments 
by the Senate which would reduce our 
participation in the responsibilities of 
the League to virtual nullity. The New 
Republic joins hands with Senator 


Lodge; and the Nation is endeavoring 
earnestly, if not altogether successfully, 
to rival Harvey’s Weekly in the vivacity 
of its hebdomadal excoriation of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his programme. So 
sober-minded a representative of ethical 
idealism as Dr. Felix Adler lends his 
support to the attack; and a group of 
distinguished British Liberals are re- 
ported to have issued a manifesto de- 
claring the treaty offered Germany to be 
a breach of faith, and apparently im- 
plying, if not explicitly asserting, that 
no covenant which would commit the 
signers to the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of such a treaty should be ac- 
cepted by Great Britain or America. 
Many of the strictures of these critics 
of the peace terms are palpable exag- 
gerations, made possible only by a singu- 
lar forgetfulness of both the moral and 
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the material facts of the situation with 
which the Conference had to deal. 

It is, however, not my purpose to at- 
tempt to defend the treaty against all 
criticism. The document, assuredly, is 
not that ideal compound of justice, mag- 
nanimity, and far-seeing prudence for 
which many had hoped. Some of its 
provisions, even though not inequitable, 
are of very questionable expediency ; and 
at least one of them—that relating to 
Shantung—appears to make all the sig- 
natory powers accomplices in a pecu- 
liarly shameless act of spoliation. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that many per- 
sons of generous minds, and of too 
sanguine hopes, should find themselves 
in a mood of disappointment and dis- 
illusionment over the outcome, thus far, 
of the Conference. Are those who are 
in this mood justified in joining the 
enemies of the League? If a man, be- 
fore the publication of the outline of the 
treaty, believed the ratification of the 
covenant by the United States to be de- 
sirable, has he now adequate rea- 
son to abandon that belief? It is this 
question which I raise here. With 
those who have never believed rati- 
fication desirable the present discussion 
is not concerned. 

If this country refuses to participate 
as a fully responsible member in the 
League, it is obvious that one of two 
things must follow: either the entire 
project of a Society of Nations will be 
abandoned; or else a League consisting 
chiefly of the European and Asiatic 
Powers will be formed, and will proceed 
to function without us. Suppose the 
former, which is perhaps the more prob- 
able of these possible consequences, to 
result. Supporters of the League have 
been accustomed to predict that, with- 
out a League, Europe would, within half 
a century, be plunged into another and 
yet more terrible war. Has that con- 
tingent prediction lost any of its likeli- 
hood, now that the terms of the settle- 
ment with Germany are known? Sup- 
pose—though the supposition is, I be- 
lieve, contrary to fact—that the settle- 
ment increases the danger of another 
disturbance of the world’s peace by Ger- 
many. Does the increase of the danger 
make it the less necessary to guard 
against it? And can any man who has 
once realized—as those who formerly 
supported the League must have realized 
—what another great war would mean, 
consent to leave aught undone that could 
in any measure help to avert such a 
débdcle of civilization? Shall it be said 
that, even after all the horrors and in- 
iquities of the past five years, those who 
liked to call themselves “idealists” and 
lovers of their kind, chose—not blindly, 
like others, but with open eyes—to aid 
in making that final ruin of humanity 
inevitable? 

Suppose, on the other hand, that a 


League is formed. Is it more likely to 
be an effectual safeguard of peace, of 
international law, and of international 
fair-dealing, if the United States holds 
aloof from it? Will America be in a bet- 
ter position to serve those ends outside 
the League than in it? Shall we have 
a more potent voice in the affairs of the 
nations if we refuse to have any part 
in their common counsels, or to assume 
any real share of the burdens and the 
risks which international codperation, 
like every other form of codéperation be- 
tween human beings, involves? Can the 
very modest beginning of a better inter- 
national order, which is all that the 
League now proposed is, be expected to 
develop more sanely and prosperously, if 
the spirit and ideals of our Republic 
have no influence upon its development? 
It is difficult to see how any man who 
has ever urged our entering the League 
can be in any doubt as to the proper an- 
swers to these questions. 

There is, however, one argument 
which seems to have greatly impressed 
those who once favored but now oppose 
American acceptance of the Covenant. 
It is the argument from the experience 
of the American delegation at the Paris 
Conference. That experience shows, it 
is said, that in any League the represen- 
tatives of the United States could exer- 
cise no real influence in favor of reason- 
ableness or justice, but would simply 
“be so pocketed as to count as a sure 
thing in the calculation of the diplo- 
mats.” “If any one thinks,” writes the 
New Republic, “that the United States 
under these conditions is going to have 
a role in readjusting the settlement or 
of affecting the war-making propensities 
of European governments, let him con- 
sider the majestic impotence of Mr. Wil- 
son in Paris at a time when the effects 
of American military and economic in- 
tervention had not entirely worn off.” 
This argument expresses both a false 
conception of what has been going on 
at Paris and a false analogy between the 
present Conference and a future League 
of Nations. “Majestic impotence” is a 
pretty phrase, but it can hardly fail, 
when applied to Mr. Wilson, to evoke a 
rather wry smile in Paris, even in cer- 
tain high quarters. The treaty is mani- 
festly the outcome of a compromise, in 
which Mr. Wilson has yielded some 
points upon which he would have wished 
to insist—and perhaps some points 
which he could have gained by a more 
courageous or a better placed insistence. 
But nothing can be less in accord with 
the facts than to imply, as the New Re- 
public does, that there have not been 
concessions on both sides, or that the 
treaty as finally drawn up is not enor- 
mously different from what it would 
have been if our Government had from 
the first had no hand in the business. If 
any one wishes to know what the settle- 


ment with Germany would have been 
without American participation in the 
armistice and the Conference, let him 
first read the provisions of the secret 
treaties between the Allied Govern- 
ments, and then ascertain from some 
competent informant what the demands 
originally made at the Conference by 
some of those governments were. 

Nor is there any close analogy be- 
tween the conditions under which the 
Paris Conference has worked and those 
under which a League of Nations might 
be expected to work. For, in the first 
place, the negotiations at Paris have 
been constantly conducted under the 
shadow of the secret treaties. It can 
hardly be doubted that the reason why 
President Wilson felt compelled to yield 
on Shantung was the existence of under- 
standings between Japan and the other 
powers which seemed to them too ex- 
plicit and binding to be broken; or that 
the reason why he had French and Brit- 
ish support in his position with regard 
to Fiume was that, on this point, those 
Powers were without prior commit- 
ments. But, by the very terms of the 
League Covenant, no such secret agree- 
ments, in conflict with its principles, 
would be binding. And, in the second 
place, the whole state of mind of the 
Conference, and of the European peo- 
ples concerned in it, has been abnormal. 
Fear has prompted some of the demands 
which have seemed to Americans most 
unreasonable—the hysterical fear of 
people who have just escaped ruin by a 
hair’s breadth and who snatch hastily at 
anything which seems to promise pro- 
tection against a recurrence of the dan- 
ger. International hatreds, too, are 
bound to be at their maximum intensity 
at the close of a war—and of such a 
war! And beyond all this, the number 
and prodigious complexity of the prob- 
lems which had to be solved, all at a sin- 
gle time and in haste, while the spectre 
of Revolution looked in at the window, 
created unique temptations and oppor- 
tunities for reckless chauvinist groups 
who were willing to gamble with the 
world’s peace in the hope of national ag- 
grandizement; while responsible states- 
men who felt an early peace and a 
prompt return to normal domestic con- 
ditions to be all-important were, by the 
same situation, tempted to perhaps too 
ready compromises. If, then, the set- 
tlement is not all that could well have 
been wished, it is, fairly considered, a 
great deal better than might naturally 
have been expected to emerge from such 
a situation. And the conditions which 
produced it could not conceivably be 
duplicated at any future session of the 
Executive Council, or the body of dele- 
gates, of a League of Nations—unless 
there should be another general war. 

ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 
Baltimore, Md., May 29 
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Book Reviews 


Illusions Concerning Alsace- 


Lorraine 
ALSACE-LORRAINE SINCE 1870. By Barry 
Cerf. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


ROFESSOR Cerf’s interesting and 

valuable contribution to the problem 
of Alsace-Lorraine can hardly be re- 
garded as the final treatment of this 
long vexed question. The very circum- 
stances of its composition, apparently at 
high speed, during the short interval be- 
tween our entrance into the war and the 
author’s exchange of his professorial 
gown for his country’s uniform—Pro- 
fessor Cerf has become Captain Cerf— 
would seem to preclude any such finality. 
It is evident, moreover, that the book 
was written before the complete wreck 
of German ambitions, and while it was 
still thought that in a negotiated peace 
Germany might attempt to exchange her 
claims on Alsace-Lorraine for wide- 
reaching concessions in the East, or 
secure an apparent confirmation of these 
claims under the specious device of a 
plebiscite. It is in the spirit of a frank 
partisan rather than an impartial judge 
that Professor Cerf attacks these claims 
and protests against this device. His 
work, it must be said, contrasts unfavor- 
ably in clearness of exposition and so- 
briety of tone with such a standard piece 
of historical composition as Hazen’s 
“Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule.” 
On the other hand we are indebted to 
Professor Cerf for the inclusion of many 
facts not found in the earlier work, in 
particular for the revelation of German 
military tyranny in the provinces during 
the war, for his demolition of the Ger- 
man claim that annexation had brought 
prosperity to the two provinces, for his 
constant reference to sources, and for the 
appended bibliography. 

There are certain misconceptions, due 
originally to German teachings and Ger- 
man sympathizers and still prevalent 
among too many of our people, concern- 
ing the simple act of justice which re- 
stores Alsace-Lorraine to France. These 
misconceptions may be briefly summar- 
ized somewhat in this way. Alsace- 
Lorraine originally belonged to Germany 
and was wrested from her piecemeal, 
through force and fraud, by France, and 
in consequence the annexation of the two 
provinces in 1871 was merely Germany’s 
resumption of her own. Further, the 
two provinces had flourished exceedingly 
under German rule, the first natural re- 
sentment at their forcible transference 
had died out except in the hearts of a 
few intransigeants comparable to our 
unreconstructed citizens of the South, 
and the demand for their return was 
prompted, mainly, if not entirely, by the 


spirit of revanche in France. And finally, 
admitting the possibility of a wrong and 
the necessity of redress, the only proper 
solution was to leave the whole matter to 
the inhabitants themselves to decide the 
future political connection of the prov- 
inces by a plebiscite, a solution that not 
unnaturally commended itself to the 
simple American belief in the rule of 
the majority. 

That these conceptions are false, and 
this solution impossible to the point of 
absurdity is a matter of historical fact 
and of simple demonstration. And the 
value of such books as Hazen’s and 
Cerf’s lies in the proof drawn from past 
history and present conditions of their 
falsity and absurdity. 

In the first place there never was an 
entity of Alsace-Lorraine originally 
German and wrongfully annexed to 
France. In the Middle Ages and dur- 
ing the period which saw the formation 
of the present nationalities there was 
not an Alsace, a Lorraine, nor a Ger- 
many in the sense in which we use the 
terms to-day. The territory which we 
entitle Alsace-Lorraine was in those days 
divided into innumerable districts, some 
essentially French, some German, all 
owing a vague allegiance to the Holy 
Roman Empire. French absorption be- 
gan as early as 1552, when Metz, Verdun, 
and Toul were ceded to France by the 
Protestant. princes of North Germany in 
return for her support against the 
Catholic and Spanish Emperor Charles 
V. It is a long way back to 1552 and it 
is a mere matter of history to say that 
from that date till 1871 Metz was as 
French as Paris. In somewhat the same 
fashion the French entered Alsace at the 
invitation of the Protestant Germans to 
protect them against Austrian and 
Spanish despotism, and at the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War the Emperor 
formally ceded to France all his rights 
in Alsace. It was not until 1681, how- 
ever, that Strassburg became French, 
not until 1798 that the free city of Mul- 
house, formerly connected with the Swiss 
cantons, petitioned for annexation to the 
French Republic. The seizure of Strass- 
burg by Louis XIV in a time of profound 
peace is one of the greatest blots on his 
reign, but it is a crime long since con- 
doned by the sufferers. During the 
French Revolution Strassburg became, 
in her own words, one of the bulwarks of 
French liberty. Whatever sympathy for 
Germany lingered in the provinces was 
wholly effaced by the experiences of this 
great age, and since then the inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine, whatever might be 
their origin, descent, or language, have 
known themselves to be politically and 
spiritually French. 

The German claim to have promoted 
the economic prosperity of the two prov- 
inces has no foundation in truth. It is 
not usual for a prosperous country to 


lose a large proportion of its inhabitants 
by emigration, but figures based upon 
German statistics show that over 40 per 
cent. of the original inhabitants have 
left Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. The 
increase of population in the provinces 
since that date has been due, therefore, 
wholly to German immigration, to the 
hordes of soldiers, officials, and exploit- 
ers that have been poured in upon them; 
and even this increase has been notably 
less than that of all the other states in 
the German Empire, less than one-fourth 
that of Saxony, less than one-third that 
of Prussia. The increase of taxation, on 
the other hand, has been stupendous. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1914 the budget rose 
over 100 per cent. and the public debt, 
non-existent in 1870, amounted in 1910 
to over 52 million marks. It is eminently 
characteristic of German methods that 
money wrung by taxes from the Alsa- 
tians was used for the erection of monu- 
ments to their conquerors. Thus a sum 
of 300,000 francs was appropriated to 
bolster up a tardy popular subscription 
for a monument to Wilhelm I at Strass- 
burg. The iron ores of Lorraine have 
been exploited solely for the benefit of 
Prussian industries; the raw material 
has been almost entirely shipped out of 
Lorraine to be worked up in the manu- 
facturing centres of the Rhineland. As 
a result the population of Metz has re- 
mained practically stationary since 1870, 
while that of Diisseldorf, for example, 
has increased five-fold. In French 
Lorraine, on the other hand, Nancy, the 
manufacturing centre for French fac- 
tories, has increased her population over 
a hundred per cent. Instead of promot- 
ing the prosperity of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germany has treated these provinces ex- 
actly as she has treated all other, that is, 
she has ruthlessly exploited them for her 
own benefit. 

If such things were done during the 
long peace between Germany and France, 
what has happened in Alsace-Lorraine 
since the outbreak of the war? As might 
have been expected the provinces have 
experienced a reign of terror. Long 
before 1914 the German police had pre- 
pared a blacklist of prominent inhabi- 
tants to be promptly expelled or im- 
prisoned in case of war. This was to 
prevent any possible uprising in support 
of France; an interesting refutation of 
the German claim that Alsace-Lorraine 
was German at heart. When the 40th 
regiment of German Landwehr crossed 
the border into Alsace, in 1914, Captain 
Fischer gave the order to his men, 
Geladen, wir sind jetzt in Feindslande! 
(Load arms, we are now in the enemy’s 
country!) The destruction of the little 
villages of Boutzwiller and Dalheim is a 
pathetic replica in miniature of the sack 
of Louvain. Military tribunals composed 
of German soldiers and officers were es- 
tablished throughout the country for the 
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punishment of offences against military 
law; and these tribunals have imposed, 
in all, imprisonments amounting to some 
8,000 years. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
Franco-phile Alsatians fled the country to 
escape such terrors. It is estimated that 
over 15,000 young men who had served 
in the German army and would have 
been called to the ranks again, escaped 
to France during the first few weeks of 
the war. Those who were unable to 
escape and were forced to serve proved 
themselves, in the eyes of their masters, 
thoroughly untrustworthy. The names 
of three hundred deserters from one 
Alsatian brigade were published in a 
proclamation of December, 1915. Only 
the fact that regiments from the Reichs- 
land were sent as a rule to the Eastern 
front, or kept in reserve, prevented 
desertions en masse. Even so, some 
30,000 Alsace-Lorrainers are said to have 
deserted during the first three years of 
the war. 

In view of these facts, a detailed ac- 
count of which would fill a whole num- 
ber of the Review, the German proposal 
for a plebiscite—a proposal never put 
forward until the most blinded Germans 


recognized their impending ruin—is 
absurd and impossible. Who is to 
conduct such a referendum? Harden, 


the first German who ventured to sug- 
gest it, proposed that it should be held 
three years after the war under German 
supervision. It does not require any 
high degree of intelligence to calculate 
the fashion in which Germany would 
conduct the preliminary campaign nor 
any gift of prophecy to foretell the re- 
sult. And who would be the voters in such 
a referendum? Would the thousands of 
inhabitants who have deserted, been de- 
ported, or denationalized during the war 
be recalled for such a purpose? What 
would be the rights of the still surviving 
emigrants? They voted against German 
rule in the beginning by preferring vol- 
untary exile. Should they be deprived 
of the right of voting at the final and 
free decision of the provinces? What 
would be the status of the German im- 
migrants, officials, school-teachers and 
others engaged for years in the con- 
genial task of Germanizing the prov- 
inces? It would seem the height of in- 
justice to allow a German immigrant to 
vote, while debarring an Alsatian emi- 
grant whose post he had usurped. And 
how long a period of residence in the 
provinces would qualify a true-born 
Prussian to express an impartial opinion 
in the sacred matter of “self-determina- 
tion”? The only fair method, it would 
seem, of conducting such a plebiscite 
would be to return the provinces to 
France for a period as long as that which 
German rule enjoyed, allow her to use 
her’own methods for Gallicizing, as Ger- 
many has used hers for Germanizing the 





inhabitants, and at the end of the term 
hold a plebiscite under neutral super- 
vision. But half a century is rather too 
long to wait for the final determination 
of this question. The open sore of 
Europe can not be allowed to fester for 
another generation. 

And finally, a plebiscite, at any time 
and under any form, would be a con- 
donation of the wrong done to France 
and the provinces in 1871. They were 
forcibly and unrighteously wrested from 
France at that time. Germany had no 
right to them then, and has acquired no 
rights by possession, no more than to 
the districts of northern France occu- 
pied during the war. The possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine has been for nearly half 
a century the symbol of triumphant 
might; at the very beginning of his 
reign Wilhelm II declared that Germany 
would prefer to leave her eighteen 
army corps dead on the field rather than 
surrender a stone of the land his father 
had conquered. In no other way can 
the utter ruin of her ideal of armed force 
be so convincingly brought home to Ger- 
many as by the prompt and unconditional 
return of the provinces to France. This 
is a lesson that is needed, possibly not 
for Germany alone. The treaty of peace 
which returns Alsace-Lorraine to France 
is at once an act which redresses a 
grievous wrong committed in the past, 
and proclaims a warning for the future 
that henceforth, to quote the words of 
the original protest of Alsace-Lorraine, 
“the world can not allow a people to be 
seized like a herd of cattle.” 


Hose Play and a Rill 


BLIND ALLEY. By W. L. George. 
Little, Brown and Company. 
THE UNDEFEATED. By J. C. Snaith. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

F war has not put the Flibbertigibbet 
School of British letters out of coun- 
tenance, or even greatly modified the na- 
ture of its antics, these seem now and 
then, as it were, to have been frozen in 
mid-air. We get at times the impression 
of a professional jauntiness suddenly 
rigid in its attitude of arrested humor— 
of a figure half-startled, and listening 
with ill-concealed irritation to a humor- 
less and somewhat menacing din in the 
immediate neighborhood. What if it 
were really not a time for antics! Mr. 
Shaw chose to pooh-pooh the supposition 
—and pretty well lost his audience. Mr. 
Wells had never gambolled consciously in 
his life. He knew a serious rumpus 
when he saw it, and this one he had 
specifically foretold. What next? was 
the exciting question: the answer, or 
answers, as always with this inquirer, 
followed upon its heels. Swiftly and suc- 
cessively he discovered patriotism, and 
fatherhood, and God, and guaranteed 
them all as excellent. Having thus 


Boston: 


reached a sort of climax, he fell rela- 
tively silent upon the war, and presently 
got back his spirits by the most stupen- 
dous bit of anti-Victorian chat thus far 
poured forth by him under any (or no) 
provocation. “Joan and Peter” has 
helped reassure us as to the stability of 
our shaken world. It seems there are 
still social conventions, and family 
shams, and educational systems, and 
governments and bureaucracies that 
need bombarding. Squibs are still great 
fun. The grave of Queen Victoria is 
still here for us to dance on. Self and 
sex also are yet with us in, so to speak, 
the raw state: with them Mr. Bennett, 
displaying a kind of cold ardor, has re- 
cently sought refuge in “The Pretty 
Lady.” 

And now in “Blind Alley” that 
younger Georgian performer, W. L. 
George, sums up the whole matter 
according to his lights—England in war- 
time, her thoughts, her fears, her valor, 
her meanness, her dreams, her females. 
The last-named in particular; for by a 
not uncommon paradox this professed 
and talkative feminist has an Oriental 
contempt for women. He sees them as 
playmates, as parasites, above all as 
wantons, whether secretly or in the open 
—“the sex” in a very humble sense. 
There are three women in “Blind Alley,” 
Lady Oakley and her daughters, Monica 
and Sylvia. The mother is a robust and 
independent person, to the eye and ear; 
but the only moment when her creator 
is thoroughly interested in her is that 
in which she vainly signals to her de- 
voted but aging mate her desire for the 
passion of their youth. That is her 
moment of tragedy. Sylvia, the oldest 
daughter, inherits her physique and 
adds to it much “temperament,” if we 
use that word in its debased current 
meaning. She is a wanton in one syl- 
lable, who keeps barely within the letter 
of the social law, making her fleshly 
gains under cover of the war itself. 
Monica, the second girl, represented as 
virginal and Diana-like, is quite ready 
to become the casual mistress of a mar- 
ried man, and only escapes by grace of 
the man’s own whim. As for the sex in 
general, our sensitive Sir Hugh, gentle- 
man and scholar and by chance husband 
or father of these particular females, 
thus sums it up in their presence: “Do 
you know? I think you women rather 
enjoy this war, and that’s why you like 
the wounded. You’re savage creatures. 
The idea of blood excites you.” ... 
“Hugh! [cries Lady Oakley, obviously 
flattered] how can you be so horrid.” 
ae “IT may be horrid, but it’s true. 
War to you is like a rattling good rail- 
way novel, a serial story with a frightful 
instalment in every morning’s paper. 
War gives you all the heroism, and ex- 
citement, and color, and horror that you 
miss in your ordinary lives. To women 
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war is the grand international cinema.” 
This, to be sure, is only one of the thou- 
sand notions that come into Sir Hugh’s 
handsome head in the course of these 
pages. He has the chameleon mind of 
your true Wellsian. About the war, and 
England’s place in it, and the world of 
its making, he thinks all possible 
thoughts, snatches at all possible foot- 
holds. But we leave him groping in his 
blind alley. He has no hope of labor, or 
trust in socialism, “an alternative tyr- 
anny.” At best, the vague dream that 
comes to him is based on ancient tradi- 
tions of class: “His vision was feudal; 
he would have liked a country run by 
trustee aristocrats, who-would live no 
more splendidly than their servants, but 
would live for them, for the honor of 
leading them, for the privilege of help- 
ing them, for the joy of seeing rise fac- 
tories rich in beauty and schools rich in 
culture.” . . Who knows? 

It is pleasant for the normal reader to 
be aware occasionally, above the soap- 
box oratory, and diffuse intellectualism, 
and official revolt of these “new novel- 
ists” of England, of a voice inviting him 
to try a different sort of journey; to 
turn from the blind alley of “fact,” 
peopled with complacent wandering fig- 
ures and echoing with shrill yet muf- 
fled Anglo-Russo-Gallic accents, and to 
set out upon a straight road in hopeful 
company. J.C. Snaith has been a writer 
of his time, has set a tentative foot on 
various paths. There are odd points of 
contrast between “Henry Northcote,” 
published in 1906, and his latest story, 
“The Undefeated.” The elaborate Ste- 
vensonian style of the earlier book, its 
sardonic mood, its queer blend of alle- 
gory and gross naturalism, mark it as 
an experiment of its period. Since then 
the writer has fallen under later influ- 
ences of style. “The Undefeated” is 
done in the plain, brisk, pointed, quasi- 
vernacular manner which has come to be 
a common medium among his contempo- 
raries. But in this story, at least, he 
has escaped the other current influences 
of which we have been speaking—the 
tendency to enlarge doubt and denial 
and revolt into positive virtues, and to 
dissolve all moral and spiritual certi- 
tudes under a persistent hose-play of 
glistening words. The book is “dedi- 
cated respectfully to ‘a decent and a 
dauntless people.’” It pictures an Eng- 
land blundering into war, muddling 
through, by no means free from false 
motives or unworthy methods, yet on 
the whole strong and faithful in her 
task, and in many ways the better for 
its imposition. The war is needed to 
make over Josiah Munt, plebeian mag- 
nate of Blackhampton, to convert him 
from money-beast and political schemer 
to valued and honest public servant; 
from paternal despot and neighborhood 
bully to father and friend. It makes 


over Bill Hollis, his feckless son-in-law, 
the good-hearted and not  ignoble 
dreamer drifting in middle age towards 
mental and physical sottishness: gives 
him self-respect and the will to serve, 
and the love, too, of the wife who has 
despised him. The gross blood in Munt 
is clarified, the good blood in Hollis re- 
covers its potency; and the former pot- 
man is to be remembered as “Sergeant 
Hollis, who had died a soldier and a 
gentleman that his faith and his friends 
might live.’ The episode of his un- 
forced intimacy and natural kinship 
with the great painter, “Stanning, R. 
A.,” his comrade at the front, is con- 
veyed with a delicate sympathy which 
keeps unerringly to its hair’s breadth 
remove from sentimentalism. For sim- 
plicity of conception, firmness of touch, 
and a certain glowing quality which we 
may call idealism, or faith, or optimism, 
such a book stands half a world apart 
from the faintly exotic commentaries, 
the shrugging inquiries and flashing in- 
conclusions of the Cannans, the Macken- 
zies, and the Georges. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Contemporary Mexico 


Mexico: TopAy AND Tomorrow. By E. D. 
Trowbridge. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

MID so much that is sensational con- 
cerning Mexico it is a relief to turn 
to this book. Nowhere are the facts of 
contemporary Mexico set forth with 
greater fairness, nor are the Mexican 
revolutionists characterized with less 
prejudice. The author has traveled 
widely in Mexico, he has had access to 
official sources, and he apparently pos- 
sesses that indispensable gift granted to 
few Americans—a sympathic under- 
standing of the Mexican people. His chief 
sources of information, to be sure, have 
been members of the party of the revo- 
lution, Sefiores Cabrera, Bonillas, Gui- 
tierrez, Basave, and Nieto, and in view 
of this, one might expect a somewhat 
laudatory account of the present Govern- 
ment. With a few exceptions and more 
noticeable omissions, however, the ac- 
count is accurate and unbiassed. It is 
the best short account of Mexico’s 
present problems that has appeared. 
The book may be divided roughly into 
three parts of approximately ninety 
pages each. The first part presents a 
brief sketch of Mexican history up to 
the revolution against Diaz; the second 
part recounts the main facts in connec- 
tion with the six revolutionary years 
from 1911 to 1916, and the third deals 
with the problems and policies of the 
present “Constitutionalist” Government. 

The expenditure of one-third of the 

book upon historical retrospect would 

be excessive if it were not so well done. 

It is almost as interesting as the best 


pages of Prescott, and will bring a thrill 
of pleasure even to the seasoned student 
of Mexican history. One important 
omission is the failure to mention the 
name of Limantour. It is difficult to 
understand such an omission on the part 
of an author who recognizes the very 
great importance of finance in Mexican 
affairs. No other single name is so in- 
delibly stamped upon governmental in- 
stitutions, and his work has been so in- 
extricably woven into Mexican financial 
institutions that even the Revolution has 
found it necessary to accept a large part 
of his best contributions. 

The second part of the book, in addi- 
tion to presenting a brief account of the 
recent revolution, describes the political 
conditions of the old régime, furnish- 
ing herewith a brief treatment of some 
social and hygienic conditions, and of the 
agrarian problem. It is well written 
and interesting. It contains little that 
is new to the reader of Mexican litera- 
ture and the daily newspaper, but it 
serves as an excellent summary for those 
who wish to refresh their recollections 
of recent Mexican history. Incidentally 
the writer’s presentation of facts sug- 
gests some capital conclusions, which 
though not new to students of the Mexi- 
can problem may be surprising to some 
in this country; the seeds of the Mexican 
revolution were not found solely in the 
abuses of the Diaz régime, but for the 
most part were planted much further 
back in history; the land problem, while 
acute, arises not simply from the con- 
centration of land ownership in the 
hands of the few, but largely from the 
nature of the land and the climate of 
Mexico. The problem of poverty, and 
the general low standard of living, sick- 
ness and the high death rate are due not 
principally to the intervention of foreign 
capital or to the type of government es- 
tablished by Diaz, but have continued 
in spite of these; Madero, the idealist, 
was less suited to the task of giving 
Mexico a stable government than a 
strong man such as Huerta, even though 
the ethics of the latter might not accord 
with American standards; Madero’s dis- 
position of the land proved a lamentable 
failure, many of the peons to whom the 
land was given having sold it at the first 
opportunity for a song; and we might 
add that however well intended the 
ideals of American statesmen may have 
been, the American interference that de- 
prived Mexico of her only strong man is 
believed by many Mexicans to have been 
responsible for much of the bloodshed 
that followed the expulsion of Huerta. 

The third part of the book is devoted 
to the problems of the present Govern- 
ment, with chapters on the new constitu- 
tion, the financial and capital needs, and 
the agrarian problem. In many ways 
this part of the book is not the most 
satisfactory, although it must be admit- 
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ted that it deals with some of the most 
difficult aspects of the problem. With a 
few striking omissions, the author has, 
however, considered these problems with 
remarkable fairness and lack of preju- 
dice. He is sympathetic with the pres- 
ent Government and yet not blind to the 
weaknesses of its programme. Mexico 
has been in sore need of a sympathetic 
friend that had the courage to tell her 
the whole truth in unmistakable lan- 
guage. Mr. Trowbridge is evidently a 
sympathetic friend, and he has tried in 
a somewhat gentle, too gentle, way to 
point out mistakes in policy. The follow- 
ing quotation concerning the new con- 
stitution is typical: 

It is quite true that the constitution is 

idealistic, and that in aiming at ideals prac- 
tical considerations of application to exist- 
ing conditions have been ignored. It is 
equally true that some of the Utopian plans 
would be difficult to carry through even 
under a highly developed social scheme, and 
far less likely to succeed under prevailing 
conditions in Mexico. However, the num- 
ber of these radical provisions is limited. 
The work, as a whole, contains much less 
matter subject for criticism than first im- 
pressions, gained from common hearsay, 
would convey. 
All of which is true, and yet it is such 
a statement as is calculated to sooth the 
Mexicans into inaction rather than to 
spur them on to the repeal or “interpre- 
tation” of the vicious clauses. Could he 
not have written with frankness, thus: 
Ninety-five per cent. of the constitution 
is good and should be retained, but five 
per cent. of it is not only Utopian but 
vicious; it is clearly inimical to the best 
interests of the Mexican people; it com- 
plicates domestic problems and impedes 
friendly relations with foreign peoples. 
The most pressing problem for Mexico 
is to repeal these obnoxious clauses, or 
if political conditions will not permit 
their repeal, to “interpret”? them in the 
light of reason. 

In the same way the author has glided 
gently over the petroleum problem, the 
forced loans from the banks, and the 
repudiation of the Huerta loan. We fail 
to find any clear indication of the ex- 
tent to which the solution of many of 
Mexico’s most pressing problems de- 
pends upon the introduction of foreign 
capital. He presents some interesting 
aspects of the agrarian situation, yet he 
fails to show that the land, contrary to 
popular opinion, is something more than 
a problem arising from the concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of a few; that 
much of the land is of such a nature 
that only large capitalistic enterprises 
can successfully handle it. He mentions 
labor as the greatest of all problems in 
Mexico, and yet he fails to point out the 
fact that the situation is largely what it 
is because of the low productivity of the 
laborer himself, and that this low pro- 
ductivity is in turn due in large part 
to the lack of capital in Mexico. While 


he devotes a good chapter to the ques- 
tion of foreign capital and points out 
the importance of treating foreign in- 
vestors with fairness, he appears to be 
of the impression that the necessary 
capital for the rehabilitation of Mexico 
may come from within Mexico herself. 
This is a surprising observation from 
one who is usually so well informed. 
The suggestion of the author that 
Mexico might treat her foreign obliga- 
tions like a bankrupt corporation is 
highly interesting. Such a plan would 
doubtless succeed in scaling down her 
present obligations and in so far as it 
reduced her fixed charges would enable 
her to get on her feet at an earlier date. 
But how about her future credit? When 
Mexico goes into the world’s markets for 
capital, will she not pay dear for such a 
policy? Will not conservative invest- 
ment eschew her shores and will not 
radical investment, in so far as it is will- 
ing to invest at all, amortize the pos- 
sibility of future scaling down by in- 
creasing the interest rate and by taking 
only the most profitable investments? 
It is possible, to be sure, that some 
scheme for re-organizing the railroads 
which shall entail a material reduction 
of the amount of the capitalization may 
be wise, but to consider the Government 
in the aspect of a bankrupt corporation 
in view of Mr. Trowbridge’s very opti- 
mistic picture of the vast resources of 
Mexico is, to say the least, unexpected. 


Quaker Politicians 


POLITICAL LEADERS OF PROVINCIAL PENN- 
SYLVANIA. By Isaac Sharpless. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


A pugnacious politician from Wales, 
named David Lloyd, was the acknowl- 
edged leader, not of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1919, but of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly in 1694 and for a considerable 
part of the time following until his 
death in 1731. A Quaker, he fought 
fiercely against allowing the Province to 
be involved in war; a non-resistent, he 
vigorously opposed any encroachment 
upon the prerogatives of the representa- 
tives of the people. Nor did his tem- 
perament keep him out of the Chief 
Justiceship of the Province, which, like 
another Quaker a few years later, he 
held simultaneously with the Speaker- 
ship. He is perhaps the most “human” 
figure of the eight political leaders, be- 
ginning with William Penn and ending 
with John Dickinson, whom President 
Sharpless has grouped. 

Despite Penn’s benevolent intentions, 
the political situation in his Province 
bore a certain resemblance to that in 
England under the Stuarts. His Deputy 
Governors were often ill-chosen, so that 
there was usually a contest between 


them and the Assembly. At one period 
this contest resolved itself into a strug- 
gle between adherents and opponents of 
Penn. The Assembly, ordinarily united 
against the Deputy Governor, was di- 
vided, and the next election saw the de- 
feat of the opponents of the Proprietor. 
When his unworthy sons succeeded to 
the inheritance, the Assembly was again 
united in opposition until it was pro- 
posed to appeal to the Crown to be 
placed directly under its control. This 
was felt by the shrewder Quakers to be 
leaping from the frying pan into the 
fire, an attitude that rapidly became 
general as the Stamp Act and similar 
measures were passed, although Frank- 
lin was twice sent to England to urge 
the transfer. The spectacle of the un- 
mystical philosopher codperating with 
Quakers is not without piquancy. 

As President Sharpless remarks, it 
would be interesting to have informa- 
tion upon the political methods of the 
Quakers. How did they choose their 
nominees for the Assembly? There was 
no difficulty about electing them, for 
even when Friends became a small mi- 
nority in parts of the Province, their 
nominees received overwhelming ma- 
jorities. One may hazard the guess that 
what obviously went on in the Assembly 
took place in its formation; that is to 
say, there was a good deal of “follow my 
leader.” Most of the Friends were sim- 
ple-minded, unambitious, without ex- 
perience in affairs. They naturally lis- 
tened to the advice of the few well-edu- 
cated, conspicuously successful of their 
number, particularly as that advice was 
plainly directed to the ends that they 
all had in view. So aggressive a leader 
as David Lloyd may well have had a 
“slate” which he gently suggested name 
by name in the three counties which 
with Philadelphia sent representatives 
to the Assembly. 

The most eminent of the eight men 
considered in this volume was not a 
Quaker. John Dickinson had among 
his distinctions that of having been Gov- 
ernor of two Colonies, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, serving them in turn 
while a citizen of the former, although 
Philadelphia had been the scene of the 
literary and forensic efforts that give 
him his chief title to fame. His asso- 
ciation with Friends grew closer in his 
latter years, and he came to use the 
“plain language” in all his intercourse. 

President Sharpless’s book suffers in 
its first part from an intrusion of mat- 
ter relating to Friends rather than to 
the leaders that are ostensibly being 
presented. There is also some unneces- 
sary repetition. On the whole, however, 
he succeeds in giving not simply a se- 
ries of portraits but a picture in which 
the several individuals fall into their 
places. They were attempting a unique 
task: to govern in accordance with prin- 
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ciples that most persons would say were 
better adapted to a better world. Pres- 
ident Sharpless is concerned to show 
how far and how they managed to dis- 
charge what they conceived to be their 
duty, where and why they failed. The 
“Holy Experiment” virtually came to an 
end in 1756, when most of the Friends 
refused to allow themselves to be elected 
to the Assembly. This was on account 
of the growing tension between the In- 
dians and the whites, which they could 
not relieve, since they could not control 
the attitude or the acts of Pennsylvanians 
who knew not Penn. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HRILLING is not the word that can 
ordinarily be applied to archzolog- 
ical discovery. It suits well enough the 
unearthing of a great treasure of fourth 
century church plate on Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour’s Scottish Estate. These broken 
and oxidized chalices, bearing such de- 
signs as Adam and Eve by the Tree of 
Knowledge, The Magi Adoring the 
Christ Child, and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes—are dated by Roman 
coins of the end of the fourth century. 
The treasure was carefully hidden, pre- 
sumably against the forays of the still 
pagan Picts and Scots. These venerable 
relics are a full century older than St. 
Patrick and the Missionaries of Iona. 
They represent the gradual infiltration 
of Latin Christianity into Britain. What 
light the discovery will cast on one of 
the obscurest chapters of history must 
await the report of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland. It is known that 
there was a celtic British church long 
before St. Augustine and the Irish mis- 
sionaries. It has been surmised that the 
Romans, with their usual intolerance of 
the more cruel superstitions, put down 
the native Druidism by force, and that 
Christianity dribbled in, not by organ- 
ized effort of the church but incidentally, 
with the legionaries from Agricola’s day 
to that of Constantine. It was in the 
name of this old church that Arthur 
dux Brythonum made a last stand 
against the pagan Saxons. The discov- 
ery at Trapain Ale should help clear up 
a twilight realm as to which, exception- 
ally, legend is nearly as silent as his- 
tory itself. 


That the small pickings of Walter 
Pater would be worth while was the 
conviction of Messrs. Boni and Liveright 
when they got together the attractive 
pocket volume “Sketches and Reviews.” 
The result fairly justifies the hope. 
Stylistically Pater is rarely so much at 
his ease as he appears in the review of 
Lemaitres’ “Serenus and Other Tales.” 
The review of William Morris’s poems 
gives some illumination of medizevalism 


in general. Pater writes with singular 
justness of observation and as singular 
joltings of style: “Of the things of 
nature the medieval mind had a deep 
sense; but its sense of them was not ob- 
jective, no real escape to the world with- 
out us. The aspects and motions otf 
nature only reinforced its [the medieval 
mind’s] prevailing mood, and were in 
conspiracy with one’s brain against one.” 
Meaty but difficult matter. Two reviews 
of Flaubert, one on Coleridge as a The- 
ologian, an odd brace on Wordsworth 
and Oscar Wilde; a more appropriate 
brace on Arthur Symons and George 
Moore (as art critic) make up the review 
of a somewhat thin but delicate repast. 


Max Beerbohm’s “A Christmas Gar- 
land,” of which a new printing comes to 
us from Dutton, contrives to keep its 
freshness. Of all the parodies launched 
against that most tempting of all such 
marks, Henry James, is there a better 
one than that which opens Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s volume? “It was with the sense 
of a, for him, very memorable some- 
thing that he peered”—along with his 
little sister at their Christmas stock- 
ings! The other parodies are not all so 
good as this, that of George Moore dis- 
tinctly below it, but the reader who has 
not yet thrust his head into this garland 
has yet a joy to savor. 


Our attention has been called to the 
fact that Mrs. W. A. Gillespie’s transla- 
tion of “Sangre y Arena” (“Blood and 
Sand’), by Blasco Ibafiez, recently re- 
viewed in these columns, is not the first 
effort to bring this striking Spanish 
novel to the attention of the American 
public. On further enquiry we find that 
it was given an English dress by 
Frances Douglas under the title “Blood 
of the Arena” and published by A. C. 
McClurg and Company of Chicago, in 
November, 1911. 


Any book about Boswell and his John- 
son is pretty sure to be a good book be- 
cause there will be so much Boswell in 
it. Mr. S. C. Roberts admits him with 
open arms to his “Story of Doctor John- 
son,” recently issued by the Cambridge 
University Press. Supreme as Boswell’s 
great biography unquestionably is, cumu- 
lative and finally overwhelming, its 
strong point is not its structure. An 
introductory volume, therefore, which 
devotes successive chapters to the differ- 
ent periods of Johnson’s life, to his 
household, his clubs, his daily life, and 
to each of his principal friends is quite 
in place; especially when the form of 
the little book exhibits as excellent taste 
as the matter. Even he whose pencil has 
left a continuous track through the six 
volumes of Birckbeck Hill can spend a 
pleasant half hour with it. For those 
whose knowledge of Johnson is derived 


chiefly from Macaulay, which seems to 
be the case with most young people, the 
invitation here extended to explore more 
— in Boswell should prove irresist- 
ible. 


“War Verse,” edited by Frank Fox- 
croft and published by Crowell, has 
grown in size and attained to a seventh 
printing. Like the Dictionary, it is not 
a work to be read through at a sitting 
even though it does not often change the 
subject. Here in its fullness and at its 
highest is the reaction of the English- 
speaking world to the ordeal just past. 
It is a record to which the future must 
continually return and which it will be 
grateful to find in such convenient form. 


Two little text-books in French which 
have alighted on our table have prefaces 
over which reflection may momentarily 
poise. The first, a French reader, with 
the peach-blossom title of “La Belle 
France,” edited by A. de Monvert (Allyn 
and Bacon), propitiates beginners by 
offering them a French disencumbered 
of idiom. It is not exactly a French with 
the French left out, but a French Anglo- 
phile in spirit, emphasizing common 
traits, a French under the flatiron, a 
French without creases, a French stan- 
dardized -and rationalized to the point 
that will make it pervious to the reason 
of the world at large. Nothing could 
be more obliging. We have been search- 
ing for a long time for a foreign lan- 
guage that would meet us half way. 


Miss Noelia Dubrule, in her “Le Fran- 
cais pour tous” (Ginn and Company), 
will admit no translations of French into 
English, because translation is an arti- 
fice. The premise is indisputable; trans- 
lation is an artifice. But the expulsion 
of artifice is a large order; it would 
virtually apply the torch to civilization. 
Miss Dubrule, it appears, is a high- 
school teacher. Suppose a hater of arti- 
fice in conveyance should abolish the 
street-car in which she rides to her 
classes, and a hater of artifice in apparel 
should appropriate the shoes which made 
the walk endurable. Suppose that the 
reformers should next abolish that arti- 
fice called a high-school, in which Miss 
Dubrule’s bread is honestly and usefully 
earned, and that other artifice known as 
a text-book, through which the range of 
her helpfulness is presently to broaden. 
The dislodgment of artifice will be a 
hard task; it will be even more trouble- 
some, possibly, than learning French in 
the old way. 


An instructor in a Western college has 
published an edition of Stevenson’s 
“Inland Voyage” and “Travels with a 
Donkey.” We presume he is a conscien- 
tious teacher, quite sincere in the hope 
his preface expresses that the students 
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who use the book may absorb by contact 
a modicum of the Stevensonian felicity. 
Yet the English in which that hope is 
voiced is pitiful to a degree which brings 
out the recalcitrancy of the human mind 
to delicate example with a clearness 
which charity itself could not dispute. 
To Stevenson’s grace and felicity this 
man is opaque, yet he has read Steven- 
son with something that he calls pleas- 
ure, has found qualities in his work 
which he is able to describe to himself 
as felicity and grace. He belongs to a 
type that is none the less curious for 
being probably not in the least rare—the 
type that is docile to a fault and is 
wholly unteachable. 


Drama 


‘John Ferguson’’ and 
““Hamlet”’ 


“TOHN FERGUSON” is a play of 

power. Reservations must ensue, 
but that is the initial, grateful, and irrev- 
ocable word. On the score of dramatic 
tendency, its leadership is sane. Its 
emphases are soundly based on passion, 
crisis, individuality, and its universality 
is flavored, not enfeebled, by the localism 
of its racy Irish setting. The Ireland 
which it depicts is a singular place where 
the decencies and pieties, though power- 
ful, can adjust themselves to rape and 
murder with an assimilative readiness 
that reminds one of the book of Genesis. 
That book is further recalled in the per- 
son of John Ferguson himself, in whom 
the patriarchs find a successor and the 
Sermon on the Mount a belated cham- 
pion. There are a son and daughter 
over whom the mortgage on the family 
property lowers grimly in the threat of 
a loveless marriage for the girl and the 
son’s enforced renunciation of the min- 
istry for farm work. The father’s re- 
ligion, which is central in the drama, is 
subjected to two cruel tests: the viola- 
tion of the daughter by the holder of the 
mortgage and the son and brother’s re- 
taliation by murder. The unforgivable 
thing both in the father and the play is 
that his religion should withstand the 
first of these tests and succumb to the 
second. A man who warns his daugh- 
ter’s ravisher of the approach of ven- 
geance is pardonable and endurable only 
on the understanding that his Chris- 
tianity is nature-proof. A fatherhood 
that conquers religion beside a guilty 
and imperilled son is inexcusable for its 
failure to conquer religion in the pres- 
ence of an outraged daughter. It is the 
weakness and misfortune of St. John 
Ervine that, having drawn credible and 
likable human beings, he should permit 
them to be actuated by motives which 


are half unbelievable and half revolting. 
Andrew, the son, supplies a second illus- 
tration. A man who allows the maunder- 
ings of a half-crazed beggar to impel 
him to the crime to which he was not 
impelled by the discovery of his sister’s 
shame, in passing from forbearance to 
violence, merely substitutes one ig- 
nominy for another. 

The hand of Mr. Ervine is vigorous, 
but inexpert. This comes out in the 
fact that between Andrew’s deed in the 
second act and his confession in the 
fourth the Fergusons are almost unem- 
ployed, and Jimmie Caesar, the girl’s 
lover, on whom suspicion first fixes, steps 
into the vacant foreground. It is not 
Jimmie Caesar’s play, and his appropria- 
tion of the third act is an impertinence 
which reminds us of the depredations of 
Clutie John on the larder and house- 
room of the remonstrant, but unresist- 
ent, Mrs. Ferguson. Mrs. Ferguson, in 
whom the modulation is exquisite, Jim- 
mie Caesar, in whom truth and comedy 
fraternize, and Clutie John are the sa- 
lient portraits in the group. 

The acting of the Theatre Guild in 
the Garrick Theatre must be praised 
with some reserve. There were perfect 
moments of collective felicity, when the 
acutest tension was brought about by 
methods of exalted quietness. There 
were strong parts, especially those of 
Rollo Peters as Andrew, whose voice, ex- 
cept in its spates and spasms, was ideal, 
and of Dudley Digges as Jimmie Caesar, 
whose playing, always vigilant and ver- 
satile, was at moments of inspired ver- 
acity. The setting was flawless. But 
the play offers a difficult problem. Actors 
are taught, and rightly taught, to bring 
out a play. They are scarcely blamable 
for being maladroit in the handling of 
a powerful, but amateurish play like 
“John Ferguson,” which needs to be 
kept in as well as brought out. Its 
dilatoriness, its shift of centre, were 
accentuated, not lightened, in the per- 
formance, and the insistence of the play- 
ers on all the vehemencies on which the 
play itself did not insist gave us drama 
in a state of inflammation. Hysteria 
would attack two persons at once. I sub- 
mit that paroxysm on the stage should 
not be endemic; by competing outbreaks 
the sympathies are dismembered. Of 
Mr. Augustine Duncan in the title réle a 
rather different criticism must be made. 
He struck the right and sound note at 
the outset of the play, and the rest of his 
performance was mainly a reverberation 
of that note. The fact that John Fer- 
guson is a self-reverberative character 
may absolve Mr. Duncan from blame, 
but absolution is not quite identical with 
triumph. 

New York is truly metropolitan in its 
indifference to Shakespeare, if I may 
judge by the size of the audience that 
greeted Mr. Hampden at the first mati- 


nee performance of the return engage- 
ment at the Thirty-Ninth Street The- 
atre. Hamlets as a class are less dear 
to me than to my brothers in criticism; 
they draw me too many ways at once; 
they tease and balk me with a diversity 
of moods for which I can find no explana- 
tion but distraction, and for which the 
explanation that distraction offers is 
much too summary and comprehensive. 
To madness anything is natural. I am 
not sporting with paradox when I say 
that the vice of insanity as an artistic 
expedient is that it rationalizes every- 
thing at a stroke. Partly for this rea- 
son, I have always shrunk from admit- 
ting the insanity of Hamlet. His freak- 
ishness does not require such an ex- 
planation. A nature whose capacities 
for anguish have been drained dry by 
a usual or slightly unusual misfortune 
is confronted in the Ghost’s recital with 
intensified and anomalous calamity. 
What will ensue? A grief that is abys- 
mal can not be deepened; the effect will 
be a rebellion or rebound of grief against 
itself in the form of a mercurial extrava- 
gance, a maudlin whimsicality. This 
skittishness may be less the result of 
insanity than its preventive; it may 
be nature’s prophylactic, related to de- 
mentia as vaccination is related to small- 
pox. Hamlet may be fighting insanity, 
as he fought Laertes, with its own 
weapons. 

I thought Mr. Hampden’s performance 
good. I can not say that I was struck 
by its originality. It fell among or be- 
tween the other Hamlets, and, without 
any meanness in conformity, it kept 
within the common circuit or enclosure. 
Each Hamlet is highly diverse within it- 
self, but for that very reason the Ham- 
lets have a strong family likeness, on the 
same principle that patchwork quilts, 
which are collections of differences, re- 
semble each other more than ordinary 
quilts. One need not dispute the under- 
lying unity. Hamlet, speaking in meta- 
phor, wears motley over sables and the 
actor’s problem is to show the sables 
through the motley. Dropping the fig- 
ure, which confuses quite as much as it 
enlivens, the actor’s task is to convey the 
effect of seriousness, grace, and dignity 
through a jumble of acts in which the 
accepted notions of the dignified, the 
graceful, and the serious are often 
brusquely contravened. In this trying 
problem the success of the better Ham- 
lets is considerable, and Mr. Hampden’s 
is among the better Hamlets. I suspect 
sometimes that Hamlet is a wilderness 
to Mr. Hampden. The reply is that Ham- 
let is a wilderness to himself. 

The fine profile and chiseled brow pre- 
pared me at the outset for something 
bronze-like in the portrayal, but the 
voice was pliable enough to inhibit this 
effect, or at least to subdue it to agree- 
able proportions. Hamlet is remarkable 
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among all other parts for the number 
of passages which the actor may slight 
or stress, may enlarge or diminish, at 
his pleasure. In the passages which Mr. 
Hampden chose not to stress he was 
fluidly and pleasingly natural, and the 
grace of his transitions was appealing. 
In declamatory parts, like the address to 
the players and the to-be-or-not-to-be 
soliloquy, he was markedly effective for 
the impeccable reason that he was not 
lavish, but chary, of declamation in his 
speech. 

The play was staged after the fashion 
now in vogue, which makes an interflux 
or pudding of the acts. I admit that 
even in Shakespeare the acts tend to in- 
terflow, but to me this would be a motive 
for the maintenance and repair of the 
dykes. No part in the support requires 
mention, except the Polonius of Mr. Al- 
bert Bruning. That gifted actor cut his 
Polonius in two, but had no warrant to 
throw away the worser part of it. The 
sage of the first act was admirable; the 
addlepate of the second was well enough; 
but the hiatus between the two was im- 
passable. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Manifesto of the Social- 
ist- Revolutionaries 


oo the Bolsheviki seized the gov- 

ernment authority in Russia in 
November, 1917, they were assisted by 
the party of the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries of the Left, led by the famous 
terrorist, Maria Spiridonova. This 
party remained with the Bolsheviki only 
afew months. After Lenin and Trotsky 
signed the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, thus 
delivering Russia into the hands of the 
Germans, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
of the Left declared against the Soviet 
Government and began an open struggle 
with the Government and the Germans. 
The central committee of this party or- 
ganized the assassination of Count von 
Mirbach in Moscow and of Field Marshal 
von Eichorn in Kief, for which many 
members of the party paid with im- 
prisonment or their lives. Only a few 
weeks ago the leader of the party, Maria 
Spiridonova, was tried by a Bolshevik 
tribunal for ‘“counter-revolutionary” 
propaganda, found guilty and sent to a 
sanatorium because of ill health. 

At the beginning of last March an up- 
rising of workingmen against the Soviet 
took place in Petrograd. This uprising 
was organized very largely by the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries of the Left. 
The movement was crushed by the Gov- 
ernment, largely through the employ- 
ment of Chinese and Lettish detach- 
ments of the Red Army. It was in the 
course of this uprising that the Petro- 
grad Committee of the Party of the 





Socialist-Revolutionaries of the Left 
published a manifesto, the text of which 
has just reached this country. Follow- 
ing is a translation of this manifesto, 
as it appeared in the New York Russian 
newspaper, Russkoye Slovo: 


Down with the Soviet Government! 

Comrades, workingmen, peasants, sailors, 
and soldiers of the Red Army! 

Eternal shame rest upon the Bolsheviki, 
the violators, the deceivers, the agents- 
provocateurs of the Russian people! 

The Petrograd Soviet does not express 
the will of the workingmen, the sailors and 
the soldiers of the Red Army. This Soviet 
was never really elected. The elections 
were either dishonestly manipulated or else 
conducted under the threat of execution and 
starvation. By means of the same kind of 
terror the Bolsheviki have crushed all lib- 
erty of speech, the press, and the assembly 
for the working class. 

The Petrograd Soviet consists of the 
Bolshevist imposters. It is but a blind in- 
strument in the hands of that band of pro- 
vocateurs, hangmen, and murderers, who 
constitute the Bolshevist régime. Let this 
self-styled Soviet stand before the working 
class of Russia and before the whole world 
and answer the following questions: 

Where is the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and of the working peasants? 

It does not exist, for its place has been 
taken by the dictatorship of the central 
committee of the Bolshevist Party, which 
rules the country through the instrumen- 
tality, of all kinds of extraordinary com- 
missions and of punitive expeditions, con- 
sisting of foreign mercenaries. 

What has become of the authority of the 
Soviets? 

In the whole of the Soviet Russia there is 
nowhere to-day any authoritative govern- 
mental power. 

Where are the rights of the voters? 

In the factories and in the foundries, on 
ships and in railroad trains there are now 
only self-appointed Bolshevist commissaries, 
men who had served the other régime but 
a short time ago, and who now work their 
will upon the workingmen and the peasants. 

What has become of the freedom of 
speech and of the press, especially the labor 
and the peasant press? 

The workingmen are not permitted to 
hold meetings. They are not allowed to 
publish their own newspapers. They do 
not dare—under the penality of imprison- 
ment or execution—to say a word against 
the Bolsheviki. 

Where is the labor control over the fac- 
tories and foundries, which was promised 
to the workingmen? 

It has been displaced by the self-ap- 
pointed Bolshevist agents, for the govern- 
ment does not trust the workingmen. The 
Bolsheviki have attached the workingmen 
to their places of employment, thus creating 
a new form of serfdom. 

Where is the socialization of the land? 

What has become of the promises to 
abolish capital punishment? 

Capital punishment now rages both at 
the front and throughout the country, and 
it is directed not only against the bour- 
geoisie, but also against the poor. 

The party of the Bolsheviki in its strug- 
gle against the workingmen and the peas- 
ants is supported by the bayonets of the 
mercenary Chinese and Lettish troops, com- 
manded by traitor officers who find them- 
selves in a better situation under the rule 
of Lenin and Trotsky than they had ever 
found under the régime of the Tsars. 

Comrades! At the present time, not a 
stone has remained of that edifice of liberty 
which was upreared by the October revolu- 





tion. The place of that edifice has been 
taken by words of deception and by tyranny. 

Thus the former allies of the Bolshe- 
viki characterize their friends of yester- 
day. Coming as it does from such a 
source, this manifesto is a veritable in- 
dictment against the Bolsheviki, hurled 
against them by those who know them 
too well. 
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There is 
A Pioneer 
in Every 
Field 


“What the name Edison is to 
the Phonograph—W esting- 
house to the Air Brake— 
Wright to the Aeroplane or 
Marconi to the Wireless Tele- 


graph—the name _ Crocker- 
Wheeler is to the Electric 
Motor. The first commercial 


electric motor was produced 
by the men in control of the 
| Crocker-Wheeler Organization 

who were actively associated 


in establishing the Pioneer 


Motor Industry thirty-four 
years ago.” 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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Boston NEWARK 
SYRACUSE New Haven 
CuIcaco PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND BALTIMORE 


BIRMINGHAM San Francisco 
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The addressing problems of indus- 
try are solved by the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine. 


Typewritten Addresses for All Your Lists 


That is the modern way—the way 
of sure, prompt, 100 per cent. mail 
deliveries. In every office where a 
typewriter is used the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine can be made to in- 
crease sales, double the day’s work 
and save money. 

If you value economy, accuracy 
and speed you will not hesitate to 
secure a Belknap Addressing Ma- 
chine. It gives-your literature that 
personal appeal which a typewritten 
address possesses. You wouldn't 
write your business correspondence 
in long hand—why write addresses 
that way? Banish the wasteful 
method. 


Treat It As You Do Your Figures 


Place this important work upon a 
basis of minimum expense—elevate 
it to its logical importance. 

Systematize it with an error-proof 
machine that will save you the cost 
of twenty helpers, do neater work, 
assure prompter deliveries and obtain 
a more favorable audience. 





32-46 West Twenty-Third Street 





No. 4 Rotary, on special 
stand. increased 


1800 to 2000 per hour. 


The Addressing Problems 


to 


of Industry 


When you install a Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine, you get a service 
that means efficiency in every detail. 

First, we study your requirements. 
Then we adapt the Belknap to fit 
those needs. We plan the handling 
and operating. We stay with you 
until the Belknap is actually saving 
you money by doing this mechanical 
work better and quicker than it can 
be done in any other way. 


Your Typewriter is Your Stencil Cutter 


The Belknap Fibrotype Stencil is 
the only one your stenographer can 
slip into her regular typewriter and 
cut without expensive equipment. 


Our Reputation is Your Assurance of 
Satisfaction 


For 35 years the Belknap Address- 
ing mechanism has r ne a large and 
responsible part of the commercial 
world’s burden. It fe in that time 
so capably conducted itself that— 
with all its numerous improvements 
—it stands today pre-eminently the 
most popular and widely used of all 
addressing machines. 


Offices and Agencies in all Principal 
Cities 


Rapid Addressing Machine Company “ihe Ranap System’’ 


: New York 
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